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The entrance of woman into so 
many occupations formerly hardly 
open, and in vastly greater num- 
bers into industrial occupations be- 
fore more or less open, affords data 
for many questions at least. How 
will this affect the problem of so 
many men who, it is alleged, cannot 
now find work? The statistics, even 
although they cover only the period 
of 1870 to 1890, are rather startling. 


Thus, the number of women em-} 


ployed as stenographers, type-writ- 


ers and saleswomen increased from 


2,282 to 79,634. The tables show in 
1890 1,235 women as clergymen 
against 67 in 1870; 888 journalists 
against 35; 337 dentists against 24; 
208 lawyers against 5; and 4,555 
physicians against 527. But the 
most casual observation .will con- 
vince any one that the movement 
shown in these figures is proceeding 
at an equally marked, if not swifter, 


pace during the present decade. The| 


effect, too, of the rush of women into 
the higher educational institutions 
must be taken into account. That 
has led to inquiry as to the influ- 
ence of this higher education upon 
marriage. The figures as concerns 
Newnham and Girton Colleges in 
England are suggestive. Of 720 ex- 
students of the former, 120 have mar- 
ried; of 335 of the latter, 46. But 


only one in ten of those at Girton 


who take honors marries, and only 
one in nine at Newnham, while of 
those who merely received certificates 
for less complete courses the ratio 
was two out of five. These compari- 
sons are only tentative, but they 
seem to indicate social changes of 
no small significance. 


Principal Cave of Hackney says 
that the attention given by young 
men there to theological studies 
proper is much greater and of better 
quality than it was when he was a 
student. And he gave rather a sug- 
gestive account of how he was led 


himself to become interested in the 
larger lines of doctrinal inquiry. 
One of the deacons in his first parish 
said tohim: “Mr. Cave, you have 
only two subjects in your preaching; 
one is conversion, and that suits the 
young people; the other is Providence, 
and that suits the old.” That re- 
mark was an irritant in the best 
sense to the young minister. A 
friend lent him Martensen’s Dogmat- 
ics; he began it about five in the 
evening, sat up all night, and read 
on to theend. A good smart sting 
of the whip started him into a fruit- 
ful ministry. For a pastorate that 
is to continue fruitful must have 
range and depth. 


An English. journal speaks thus of 
a to-day Chalmers—not Thomas, but 
James: “His very appearance im- 
presses his audience with a sense of 
power. His leonine head, his soft, 
yet speaking eyes, his stalwart 
frame, his tremendous force both in 
voice and action, mark him as a 
born leader of men. His oratory is 
the oratory of the heart, and intense- 
ly real, lighted up with occasional 
humor and glowing with a  pas- 
sionateenthusiasm. He has a story 
to tell, and he knows how to tell it.” 
And yet this man is only a mission- 
ary, who has spent his life among 
the savages of New Guinea. 


AN IOWA PIONEER. 


Seth Richards, Esq., who was born 
in Enfield, Mass., June 8, 1812, and 
died in Oakland July 9, 1895, de- 
serves grateful mention in these col- 
umns. He first came to California 
from Iowa, in company with that 
honored pioneer minister of Iowa 
known. widely as “Father Turner.” 
That was nearly twenty-five years 
ago. His health had been not a lit- 
tle impaired by the activities and 
cares of a generation spent in the de- 
velopment of an extended business. 
For he had gone from his country 
home in his young manhood to take 


part in the founding and growth of: 


a territory which ranks with the 
greater States of our Union. He 
possessed a combination of qualities 
which enabled him to take an honor- 
able, as well as a successful part, as 
a pioneer -and builder. He was of 
the old time Puritan stock. His im- 
mediate family had transmitted to 
him some of the stronger and finer 


forces of that stock, its physical and 


mental energy, economy, enterprise, 
thrift, its common, or rather uncom- 


mon sense. His own individual ap- 
propriation of these qualities was 
‘strong and unique. The land, with 
its great possibilities of trade, was 
before him. He was quick to see and 
seize its opportunities. His sagacity 


is reputed to have acquired a very 
large property. | 

He established himself in a home 
at once, and that home was very dear 
to him. It was presided over by one 
whose memory ever after was a per- 
petual charm to him. When she 
was cut off by what seemed a hard 
stroke, he could recall with special 
thankfulness that he had, during her 
life, come into the fellowship of the 
same Christian purpose and hope 
with her. When his home was re- 
established it was under similar aus- 
pices, helpful to him, and helpful to 
the society that was springing up in 
that new West. | 

Those familiar with our Congrega- 
tional history will remember that 


the first two or three pioneers in the] 


Iowa ministry were in 1843 joined 
by the famous Iowa Band. Much 
has been written of the influence 
which these young ministers exerted 
in forming the nascent common- 
wealth. Perhaps less has been writ- 


ten of how grateful to them was the| 


early presence in the communities 
in which they labored of those fam- 
ilies, like this one, that loved and 
preserved the principles and tastes 
of the fathers. Here they might ex- 
pect and were sure to have greeting 
and support in the building of the 
churches. We find Mr. Richards 
was their friend. In the effort to 
plant the academy at Denmark and 
the college which ultimately was 
fixed at Grinnell, he co-operated. 
One of the professorships in lowa 
College, we believe, was endowed by 
him. .The same helpful disposition 
has characterized him during his 
residencée in our own State. The 
Theological Seminary has enjoyed 
several substantial tokens of his 
favor. The local church was accus- 
tomed always to lean upon him, and 
he felt himself a debtor to the great- 
er benevolent societies in our connec- 
tion. 

_ Naturally, there were people who 
thought if they had the distribution 
of so large an estate, they would 
know better how to give it away. 
But the owner had his own ideas, 
too. He preferred when he would 
be liberal to do it of his own impulse 


‘rather than at the bidding of his so- 


and promptitude were rewarded. He} 


licitors. Who can tell whether this 
steward was fully equal to his great 
opportunity? 

He was a constant attendant on 
divine worship and a very intelli- 


gent hearer. His study of the Scripte 
He had a sense © 
of personal integrity, but not of per- | 


‘ures was habitual. 


sonal perfection. Under the influ- 
ence of a keen conscience, and through 
the depressing influence of disease, 
he sometimes had questioned “his 
own fitness for heirship with the just 
made perfect. But the just One who 
was made perfect for us he did not 
distrust. 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Mr. Varley writes to one of the 
London journals from San’ Francis- 
co: “The daily press is of the lowest 
type I have ever seen.” Californians 
do not like to be put lowest. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of 

the International Missionary Union, 
held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 133 
were present. The membership is 
limited to those who are or have 
been foreign missionaries. This is 
the sixth year that Dr. Foster has 
made the Union his guests. Rev. J. 
Q. Adams, lately of Westminster 
church in this city, is now chaplain 
at Clifton. 
Professor Samuel Harris of Yale 
retires from the chair of systematic 
theology, and Professor Stevens suc- 
ceeds him. They do not seem to 
have thought they must have a 
Scotchman. Prof. Harris is in his 
72a year and has been 24 years in 
this chair. He had, however, filled 
the same position twelve years at 
Bangor. 

In a recent sermon Archbishop 
Vaughan stated that through the 
“sons of St’ Paul,” within the last 
fifteen years, between five and six 
thousand persons, formerly Protest- 
ants, had been converted to Rome in 
a single church, that of St. Philip. 

They say it is doubtful whether 
Miss Willard’s and Lady Somerset’s 
polyglot petition against the liquor 
sale and habit will be received by the 
British Parliament —it has been 
signed, of course, by thousands of 
aliens. | 

Prof. Paine’s questions, anent the 
interdenominational commission in 
Maine, have called out some warm 
defenses of that movement for com- 

Rev. E. C. Evans, D.D., Sprinfield, 
Mo., is called to Emanuel Congre- 


gational church, Montreal. 
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GConminnications, | 


THE SACERDOTAL AND MINIS- 
TERIAL. 


BY REV. FRANCIS WATRY. 


The two great divisions in the 
church of Christ are the hierarchical 
and the evangelical. The one is a 
spiritual monarchy, the other a 
spiritual democracy. Each has its 
advantages and its disadvantages, 
its strength and its weakness. They 
are the outward forms into whic 
men have clothed Christianity as 
they understood it. They are the 
vessels in which the followers of Je- 
sus choose to take passage on their 
journey homeward. Like all human 
organisms, they are limited in their 
scope of action. Neither of the two 
is alike acceptable to all minds. 
Both are used of God for the one 
great end and purpose—the salva- 


tion of mankind. 


Each of these two great divisions 


in the church has its own peculiar 


method of doing its work. The 
hierarchical mode of procedure is the 
sacerdotal method, and the evangelr- 
cal way of doing things is the min- 
isterial method. ‘The successes and 
failures of each of these methods are 
due, not so much to any inherent 
strength or weakness, as to the con- 
ditions and circumstances under 
which they labor. 

First, as to the sacerdotal method. 
The priest appears before the world 
clothed with authority. The ques- 
tion is not now whether that author- 
ity be real or assumed, so long as it 
is accepted as a fact.. He teaches as 
he has been taught. Hespeaks with 
the same authority as those did who 
taught him. He expects his teach- 
ings to be accepted with the same 
unquestioning obedience with which 
he accepted the same. He speaks 


_ with the same authority to the prince 


and to the peasant, to the learned 
and to the unlearned. He appears 
not as a learned man to teach others 
the results of his own inyestigations, 
but as one authorized from on high 
to speak in God’s name. He points 
with conscious pride to that strange 
and almost unaccountable delusion 
that his belief has been that of the 
followers of Christ from the begin- 
ning, that it has been handed down 
through the ages from generation to 
generation, and that over two hun- 
dred million souls are now in perfect 
accord and agreement as to these 
things. In a word, he speaks in 
the name and with the authority of 
God, and declares obedience and 
submission to his teachings to lead 
to salvation, while disobedience and 
resistance lead to damnation. — 

This method of leading men to 
Christ has been wonderfully effective 
in past ages. Indeed, it seems to 
me, it has been the only method by 
which barbarous and half-civilized 
nations and individuals of the past 
could be brought and kept under the 
influence of Christianity. I believe 
that for vast multitudes of to-day 
this stern and uncompromising au- 
thority is a real blessing. But the 
old saying, that “times change, and 


_we change with them,” was never 


more true than in this latter part of 
the nineteenth century. A thousand 
instrumentalities are at hand to 
facilitate and accelerate the change. 
And then there is the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Stern and un- 


bending authority in the person of 


the Christian teacher, however, is 
not any longer the fittest method of 
leading men to Christ. Nay, I be- 
lieve it to be very unfit in an age of 
universal education to which we are 


2 


hastening pith rapid strides, and the 
day will come when the man who 
assumes the authority of a little god 
will be handed over to the lunacy 
commission for examination. Per- 
haps that is the reason why these 
men of authority are not in love with 

opular and universal education. It 
is the sword of Damocles that hangs 
so threateningly over their heads. 
But it will come, and their authority 
will go. 

And now, as to the ministerial 
method. The ministerial method is 
not that of authority; that is to say, 
theoretically it is not, but practically 
itis. It is one of those cases where 
theory and practice are at outs. I 
confess that I have found as much, 
if not more, arrogant assumption of 
authority among ministers than 
among priests. This statement may 
seem overdrawn. I wish it were. For 
dogmatic assertions, uttered with an 
air of infallibility and contemptuous 
pity for any one who fails to see the 
thing in the same light, you must 
look to some ministers. This is as 
ridiculous as itis foolish. The com- 
mou cock-turkey cuts a sorry figure 
when, in imitation of the peacock, 
he struts about with an uplifted tail. 
Much more so the minister when he 
assumes the authority of the priest. 
The priest has. some excuse for his 
anthoritative utterance, but the min- 
ister bas none. The priest has for 
his statements the consent of thou- 
sands of earnest, honest, sincere and 
devout minds, while the minister 
very frequently has for his most dog- 
matic assertion no ane’s consent but 
that of some hysterical spinster 
whose chief occupation seems to be to 
furnish the necessary amount of 
taffy to keep him on his feet. This 
does not mean that the consent of 
thousands can change an iniported 
delusion and error into a truth, but 
it means that there is less of offen- 
sive arrogance in the authoritative 
utterances of one who has the honest 
consent of many than in the dog- 
matic statements of one who mistakes 
the dreams ot a distorted imagina- 
tion for God’s truth, and himself for 
a prophet. 

This assumed and unwarranted 
air of authority is out of place in 
both minister and _ priest. The 
sooner we realize this the better it 
will be. Rome is reading the signs 
of the times. The tone of its pulpit 
is not to-day what it used to be. 
Thinking men are weary of accept- 
ing the opinions of men as God’s 
truth, and Rome with her eagle eye 
has detected this, and is already 
making apologies for the errors of 
her infallible popes. Men _ every- 
where have found out that God’s 
Word is one thing, and man’s inter- 
pretation of it quite another. 

But some one may say, the Sav- 
iour “taught as one having author- 
ity.” True! but His was not an as- 
sumed authority. He left that to 
the Pharisees and the Scribes and 
the doctors of the law. The word 
“one” in Matthew vii: 29 does not 
belong there. “He taught them as 
one having authority” should read, 
“He taught them as having author- 
ity.’’ Notas one among many, but 
as the Teacher having the authority. 
Christ alone has authority. The 
man who assumes that authority is 
an impostor. The man who uses the 
opportunity his position gives him 
to declare his own f@ds and hobbies 
and caricatures of Christ’s teachings 
is a fraud. 

Christ’s authority was not in his 
tone, nor in his manner or mode of 
speech, but in the truth of his utter- 
ance. Christ was content with utter- 


ing the simple truth, He did not 


‘the world.” His jteaching was to be 


was in a condition to sustain life, 


spend his time, nor exhaust his 
strength, nor try the patience of his 
hearers by showing the errors of the 
teachers of that day. He believed 
in the efficacy snd -all-prevailing 
power of truth. He knew that truth 
would finally prevail over error, and 
manifested no feverish anxiety about 
its acceptance by men. He taught 
Nicodemus and the woman of Sam- 
aria the truth, and there rested the 
case. He taught his apostles the 
truth, and when in the end one was 
ready to betray him, another to deny 
him, and the others to desert him, 
he utters not a word of complaint, 
but faces death with the cry of vic- 
tory upon his lips—“I have overcome 


henceforth the great motive power in 
the evolution of the human race 
towardits final ideal. And what need 
was there to worry and fret over its 
acceptance or rejection by men of his 
generation? 


God abides his time in all things. 
If it was his will that millions of 
years should go by before this earth 


why should he not permit tens of 
thousands of years to go by before 
the human race will and can finally 
accept the truth as it is in Jesus? 
The fires of human passions and 
errors and wrongs and selfishness 
must, like the fires in the bowels of 
the earth, burn until the available 
material is consumed, and then upon 
its ruins will truth at last establish 
its kingdom, and reign forevermore. 
The sacerdotal and ministerial meth- 
ods are evidently both wrong, in so 
far as they place human authority 
in the place of the authority of 
Christ. The church will never com- 
mand the respect of the thinking. 
world until the professed followers 
of Christ are agreed among them- 
selves, and stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in the awful strife against sin,and 
its consequent darkness and malice 
of unbelief. And they never will be 
thus united until they agree to brush 
away the cobwebs that men have 
been spinning for ages out of their 
own bowels, and return to the sim- 
plicity and grandeur of the heart of 
the Gospel of the Nazarene. 

The church is the repository of 
God’s truth. The Holy Spirit is her 
supreme teacher and guide. The 
ministry is the ordinary channel 
through which the church commun- 
icates her message to the world. This 
message is colored as it passes 
through its channel, until it is at 
times barely recognizable. It will 
be God’s truth, pure and unalloyed, 
when those who proclaim it will have 
come to forget themselves, their in- 
terests, their prejudices, their pas- 
sions, their earthly all, and no longer 
permit these things to mar the 
unspeakable beauty of their sublime 
message. May heaven speed the 
coming of that day! In the “ful- 
ness of time” it will come. 

Some very good people are afraid 
that Romanism will prevail and 
lead our children and children’s 
children back into the darkness and 
bondage of the Middle Ages. ‘Oh, 
ye of little faith!” Do you not 
know that truth, and truth alone, 
will prevail? If any are weak 
enough to accept error for truth, they 
will have to pay the penalty and 
taste of the bitter waters of Marah, 
but they will not remain in the des- 
ert. So far as Rome has truth she 
will prevail in spite of any man’s 
efforts to the contrary. So far as 
Rome has not truth, she will be 
burned up in the purgatory of her 
own making, and neither you nor I 
need add fuel to the burning. 


in the Roman church who pray and ~ 
fast and scourge themeelve s until 
the blood trickles down, hoping 
thereby to prevail upon God to de- 
stroy the errors of Protestantism. 
What a sad spectacle that is! Do 
they not know that truth is as eter- 
nal as God himself, and that error, 
even though proclaimed by the high- 
est angel, is doomed in advance ? 
No, a sturdy faith in God is not — 
alarmed at the prevalence and ap- 
parent power of error. Truth and 
error are in a life-and-death strug- 
gle, which is as old as the human 
race, but we know what the issue 
will be. A cloud may hide the sun 
from our view, but no sane man 
fears for his safety. ae 

I doubt very much whether either 
of these two methods—the sacerdotal 
or ministerial—as they now are, will 
prevail. Nor do I care. They are 
but the temporary vehicles for God’s 
truth. They have served, and are 
still serving, a good purpose. When 
the time comes for anything better, 
God will give it to the world. Jesus 
speaks to the disciples of the nine- 
teenth century as he spoke to those 
of the first—“I have yet many things 
to say unto you, but ye cannot bear » 
them now.’’ He mercifully adapts 
himself to our capacity, and I can- 
not but believe that these are thus 
far the very best means that provi- 
dence could employ in leading the 
human race onward and upward to- 
ward its ultimate perfection. Hu- 
man methods may and will and 
must pass away, but the Godward 
evolution of mankind cannot fail. 
The Spirit of God is still moving 
upon the face of the waters. 


There is an increasing tendency 
among executive officers in munici- 
pal and State governments to take 
it upon themselves to decide what 
laws shall and shall not be enforced. 
It is no business of theirs to decide 
whether it is wise or “practicable” to 
enforce certain laws. They are sworn 
to execute the laws as they find them, 
not to decide which they will execute. 
In New York city Mayor Strong and | 
President Roosevelt of the Board of 
Police Commissioners have taken un- 
assailable ground in enforcing the 
excise laws of the State. Their ex- 
ample should prove a moral stimulus 
to executive officers all over the 
country. 


The whole matter of summer va- 
cations needs to be considered from 
a sanitary and common-sense point 
of view. Physicians tell us that a 
very large part of the sickness which 
prevails in the cities during Septem- 
ber can be traced to the effects of 
sanitary conditions at the country 
resorts in the summer. The amount 
of discomfort we incur in submitting 
to narrow quarters and poorly-cooked 
food for the sake of taking the cus- 
tomary outing passes belief. One of 
the gods of America is the “Summer 
Vacation,” and multitudes sacrifice 
money, health and comfort to him. 


Rev. F. W. Conrad, D.D., LL.D., 
editor of the Lutheran Observer, is 
75 years of age. He has edited the 
Observer for thirty years. He is now 
physically feeble,.and does little 
writing. He has been a tower of 
strength among the Lutherans fo 
many years. : 


The Lewiston, Me., Bleachery and 
Dye Works has increased the wages 
of its 500 employees ten per cent. 
The bleachery is the fourth large in- 
dustrial establishment in Lewiston 
to announce an increase of wages in 


On the other hand, there are those 


the last two weeks. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


Lonpon, June 26, 1895. 

We have*been putting our trust in 
anarm of flesh, and the Lord has 
shown wus the futility of it. Like 
many others, I had thought that the 
Liberal government—despite the fact 
that the Prime Minister, Lord Rose- 
bery, was perhaps better known as a 


successful owner of race-horses than 


in any other way— was raised up to 
do a great work of social progress in 
our day. But it has succumbed to 
the forces of the enemy, and many 
signs of progress are necessarily 
stopped with Lord Salisbury’s acces- 
sion to power. The Welsh disestab- 
lishment measure, which might be 
counted on as the forerunner of dis- 
establishment in other parts of the 
kingdom, and which the House of 
Commons had almost completed its 
part with, is adjourned sine die, and 


the hearts of endowed ecclesiastics 


everywhere rejoice. The local «veto 
measure, which Sir William Har- 
court was pledged to carry through 
ere Parliament should break up, is 
for the present extinguished; and 
the big brewers and “the trade” gen- 
erally feel that they are winners. So, 
of a measure of further justice in re- 
- spect to Irish land, and to the needs 
of the Crofters in Scotland, Baal is 
the winner to-day; but there is yet a 
Mount Carmel to be faced, and a 
slaughter of his forces to follow, 
when the Lord lifts his right hand 
in answer to the prayers of his peo- 
ple. Let us put our trust alone in 
the living God. | 

Carr’s Lane church, Birmingham, 
has followed its usual course, in call- 
ing a young man to its pastorate. 
The Rev. J. H. Jowett, M A., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, who has accepted an 
unanimous invitatidn to succeed Dr. 
Dale, is only twenty-nine years of 
age. He was born at Halifax, and 
was educated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he graduated M.A. in 
1887. After preparing for the Con- 
gregational ministry at the York- 
shire United College, he became one 
of the first students at Mansfield 
College, Oxford. On leaving Mans- 
field he was appointed minister of 
the St. James Congregational church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. | 

Dr. Parker, who entered the twenty- 
sixth year of his ministry at the 
City Temple on Sunday, at the morn- 
ing service informed the congrega- 
tion that he had decided to relin- 
quish the fixed yearly sum hitherto 
paid to him in favor of such abso- 


lutely free-will offerings—whether | 


much or little—as the general con- 
gregation might feel moved to make. 
The Doctor holds well by the old 
doctrines. He said, with something 
of that sarcasm which he can wield 
‘so effectively (but which never has 
bitterness in it), that “a man might 
empty a church to-night” if he 
. preached on “Justification by Faith,” 
or any of the grand, living, juicy 
doctrines of the old orthodoxy. One 
day we shall get tired of the new 
paste—then we shall ask for the old 
diamond. 

It will look to you a mean thing, 
parliament throwing out the pro- 
posal of government to erect a statue 
to Oliver Cromwell. The Tory and 
the Irish members accomplished this 
not very brilliant feat. The Com- 
mittee of the Congregational” Union 
has passed the following resolution: 

“That this meeting has read with 
profound regret and indignation 
some of the speeches in opposition 
to the proposai of the government 
for repairing the neglect of centuries 
by the erection of a statue to Oliver 
Cromwell, one of the greatest of Eng- 


land’s rulers, and one in whom were: 


manifest, in the judgment of our. 
greatest historians, those traits which 
are peculiarly characteristic of great 
Englishmen. The Committee de- 
plores thig attempt to rekindle the 
fires of old controversies, and espe- 
cially regrets the action taken by a 
statesman so able and filling so re- 
sponsible a position as the leader of 
the opposition. 

The Bishop of Rochester has a 
kind word to say about spinsters who 
are so frequently and flippantly 
talked about as old maids. “What 


a dreary wilderness this world would | 


be,” he says, “without unmarried 
women! In thousands of homes the 


‘maiden sister or aunt is the very an- 


gel of the family, the children’s idol, 
the secret wonder and: delight even 
of those who too unscrupulously use 
her; by sick-beds and death-beds a 
divine consoler; the depository of 
tender secrets of blushing hearts, the 
unwearied friend of the old, and the 
poor, and the lowly. Old maids, in- 
deed! With certain obvious excep- 
tions, they are the very salt of the 
earth; the calm and clear light of 
the household that is so blessed as 
to own them; their distinction to be 
wanted by everybody; their reward 
to be useful to everybody; their home 
the snuggest, warmest place in the 
hearts that can love.” Well done, 
Dr. Davidson! 

A new “History of Newfoundland,” 
written by Mr. Prowse, District Judge 


in the colony, has been published: 


this week. It is a work of immense 


|labor and research. The whole his- 


tory of the colony, from the end of 
the fifteenth century to the present 
day, including industrial as well as 
political history—is contained in it. 
Occupied first by West of England 
adventurers, Newfoundland was the 
earliest’ British colony. Mr. Prowse 
makes much of the fact, generally 
overlooked, that the Newfoundland 
fishing grounds were, to a very great 
extent, the nursery of the seamen 
who destroyed the naval supremacy 
of Spain. Newfoundland, according 
to its latest historian, is a land of 
undeveloped wealth, which the new 
railways are only just beginning to 
bring within the world’s reach. A 
full and interesting sketch of railway 
projects and beginnings is given by 
Mr. Prowse. The volume is supplied 
with more than 200 illustrations, in- 
cluding maps. 

I have expressed some liking for 
the Shazada, and must add another 
point on this Mohammedan’s favor. 
He is terribly shocked at the low- 
necked dresses worn by English la- 
dies. At a recent party (it is said 
by those who know the Oriental 
countenance) he blushed deeply 
many times. The Court. Ball dis- 
tressed him more still. 

A young American lady, Miss Fay 
Davis, is charming Londoners by 
her extraordinary talent. She has 
been in town hardly three weeks, 
and is already one of the most ad- 
mired of drawing-room entertainers. 
Miss Davis modestly enough calls 
herself a reciter, but the term does 
scant justice to her really remarkable 
gifts. She is really an artist of rare 
dramatic power and versatility. In 
selections from comedy or tragedy, 
or in negro dialect, Yankee dialect, 
or the tenderest love passages from 
the English poets, she is equally ad- 
mirable. Talent is generally accept- 
ed with us, from whatever land it 
comes; but the warmest reception of 
all is accorded to our cousins from 
across the water. 


I think your lady readers will say 
I have given them a fair amount of 
attention in this letter. They are 
worthy of it, 


THE EARLY YEARS OF THE HOW- 
ARD PRESRYTERIAN OHUROH. 


BY THE FIRST PASTOR, REV. 8. H. 
WILLEY, D.D. 


After awhile it came to be under- 
stood all through the valley and its 
vicinity that the young church had 
come to stay. 

Our congregations soon increased 
till all the seats were filled. It con- 
sisted mostly of men, with a few 
women and children. 

It required a search every week 
among the tents pitched here and 
there among the sand hills to find 
the newcomers, and especially to in- 
vite the children to come to Sunday- 
school. 

I know of but one man now living 
who helped us in that work in those 
days, and that is David N. Hawley. 
He not only gave his Sunday after- 
noons to it, but a great many hours 
of the week time. —_ 

In the midst of the many calls 
and excitements of the time I held 
my study hours sacred to prepara- 
tion for preaching, but I took my ex- 
ercise visiting, or in soliciting sub- 
scriptions toward a fund to build a 
church. 

_ At the same time we made diligent 
inquiry for church members perma- 
nently enough with us to join in the 
organization of a church. There 
were found just then but a half- 
dozen all told, and these were men. 
A majority of them were Presbyteri- 
ans, belonging to New _ School 
churches. There was no church 
of that order as yet in the city. It 
was determined to organize at once. 
It was done«in due form on the 15th 
day of September, 1850. 

Bowe D. Munford, a lawyer from 
Richmond, Virginia, who had been 
an elder there, and Samuel Newton, 
from San Antonio, Texas, who had 
also been an elder, were chosen 
elders of the new church. So we were 
fairly launched in our new enter- 
prise, and ready for growth, which 
we hoped would follow. 

There was pastoral work without 
limit. Shiploads of strangers were 
arriving nearly every day, and those 
who tarried in our neighborhood 
must be seen. Broken-down men 
from the mines were found here and 
there needing help, encouragement, 
or perhaps the writing of letters to 
home friends asking assistance. 


That autumn cholera prevailed. 
Many were down with it and many 
died. They were strangers, and in 
their cabins and tents had to be 
searched for, or they would suffer 
and die alone. The severity of the 
disease did not continue very long, 
but I followed many young men to 
their burial in the cemetery, which 
was then located where the City Hall 
now stands. 


In these days, and indeed for four 
or five years, the home missionary 
correspondence required a great deal 
of time. Letters had to be written 
to a great many different ‘points in 
this State where people were settling, 
and then the information thus ob- 
tained had to be communicated to 
the secretaries in New York as a 
basis of appeals for more missiona- 
ries. 

For the situation here was exceed- 
ingly urgent, and at the same time 
it required much earnest persuasion 
to induce qualified ministers at the 
Kast to come to California in those 
days. | 

Just here, at the very threshold of 
this accumulating work, I was laid 
aside with a severe attack of Pana- 
ma fever. It was in the month of 
October. It came near proving fa- 


tal. Under Providence it was onl 
the assiduous care of Doctor B. B. 
Coit, who watched my case night 
and day for weeks, and the tender 
and efficient nursing of my young 
wife—we were all young then—that 
carried me through. I was laid 
aside from my work fully four 
months. During these months the 
resident ministers of the city did all 
they could to supply my services 
and keep my congregation together. 
I especially remember the kindness 
of my friend Rey. Frederick Buel, 
Agent of the Bible Society. 


When I was out again and began - 


to take up my work which I had 
commenced the autumn before, I 
could find but little of it. A small 


congregation remained, but amid the 


swift changes of the times many had 
gone and some had come. My sub- 
scription of two or three thousand 
dollars towards building a church— 
well, where was it and where were 
the subscribers! Mostly gone from 
the city, 
that the work of raising funds must 
be begun over again. _ 

And now, with returning strength, 
study, and preaching, and visiting, 
and raising money for building a 
church, and Home Missionary cor- 
respondence, were all’ commenced 
again. The congregations grew, and 
a good many additions were made to 
the membership of the church. 


One new member was William A. 


Palmer, a lumber merchant from the 
State of Maine. He had held the 
office of deacon there, and was a 
warm-hearted, earnest Christian, and 
a generous and untiring helper in 
every branch of church work. Dea- 
con Palmer was a man who came to 
California to stay, and not to make 


a fortune merely, and carry it away.. 


After a temporary residence here in 
1850 he went home to Maine, and 
brought out his whole. family, con- 
sisting of his wife, three sons, and 
four daughters. One son, a mere in- 
fant, was ill on their arriving here, 
and very soon died. It was a sore 
affliction to the family. | 

But that household, led by such a 
father, was enough to constitute a 
nucleus of a Christian church in any 
new country. And soit proved to 
be a mainspring in all the work of 
Howard church during all those 
early years. 

With Deacon Palmer’s help, and 
that of a few others, warm friends of 


our undertaking, things began to as- — 


sume a thriving aspect. More fami- 
lies moved into the neighborhood. 
More of the cottages were occupied 
by people of substance. And that 
section of the city began to have the 
preference as a place of residence. 

At once the endeavor to raise 
funds to build the church was prose- 
cuted with new energy. When it 
had secured a sufficient sum to war- 
rant it, the work of building was un- 
dertaken. But first Mr. Howard was 
consulted as to the particular lots he 
proposed to give. 

He pointed out on the city map three 
lots on the corner of Howard street 
and what is now New Montgomery 
street. 

Following the direction as nearly 
as we could through a desert of sand 
hills, we found on the side of one of 
them the surveyor’s stakes indicating 
the location of the lots. They were 
on the southerly slope of a pretty high 
sand hill, and fronted on what would 
some time be Howard street. 

It was manifest at a glance that a 
church built there would be conceal- 
ed by the hill—would be inaccessible, 
and would be liable to be covered by 
the constantly drifting sand. But 
we saw that the lots adjoining these 


It was evident at once 
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northward, and on that slope of the 


hill, would answer better. The build- 
ing placed there, and fronting on 
what would by-and-by be Natoma 
street, would be conspicuous and 
look toward the city. Mr. Howard, 
when consulted, readily consented 
to give us these lots instead of the 
ones he had previously designated, 
and so the question of location was 
settled. 

With funds deemed sufficient to 
begin with, the trustees determined 
to proceed to build. The lot was 


__ prepared and the lumber was hauled 
Every stick of it had 


to the spot. 
been brought all the way from the 
State of Maine. | 
The price of it I do not now re- 
member, but I know that it was pro 
portionate to the wages of carpenters 


who were to handle it, and they were | 


paid some twelve and some sixteen 
dollars a day. 
his whole time to overseeing 


and directing the work. He employ- 


ed all the men who could work to 


advantage. 


His motto was that it cost no 
more to employ a good many men 
a short time than a few men a long 
time, and time was money in those 
days. What joy thrilled our hearts 
to see the first timbers lifted up ! We 
watched the work day by day as it 
rapidly went on, and dreamed about 
it by night. 

It was built after the pattern of a 
modest New England church of that 
time, and, what was somewhat not- 
able at that day, it was the first pub- 
lic audience room that was finished 
within with lath and plastered walls. 
Cloth and paper had been the rule 
up to that time, but now lime was 
in market and came into use on this 
occasion. | 

San FRANCISCO. 

(To be Continued. ) 


FROM SAN FRANOISOO TO THE 
BLAOK HILLS—II. 


BY REV. H. V. ROMINGER. 


Sunday, May 19th, found us in 
Portland and at the Hassalo-street 
church, which, under the efficient 
leadership of Rev. C. H. Curtis, is 
taking, in all departments of work, 
a foremost place among the church 
es of the State. The Pacific Coast is 
the best part of the United States; 
Oregon is the best part of the Pacific 
Coast; the Willamette Valley is the 
best part of Oregon; Portland is the 
best part of the Willamette Valley; 
and Holladay’s Addition, in. which 
the Hassalo-street church is located, 
is the best part of Portland. This 
church was planted more than twen- 
ty years ago by Dr. Atkinson, in 
what was then a forest so dense that 
it was almost impenetrable, and 
even seven years ago the huge 
stumps stood within a few feet of the 
doors. Now, all that high plateau 
overlooking the business part of the 
city is covered with magnificent res- 
idences and beautiful homes, destin- 
ed to be the future principal resi- 
dence part of Portland. 

When coming to the Pacific Coast 
eleven years ago, and while stopping 
a few hive in Chicago, an eminent 
theological professor told me he en- 
vied those who were going out to 
work in these new regions. “To you 
will belong the heroism and romance 
which future generations will recite. 
Here am I in this big city, receiving 
a large salary, and having a com- 

aratively easy time, as you think; 
bast in three days I shall be buried 
and forgotten, while you, in the pio- 
neer missionary work, are laying the 
foundations of the future, and your 
names will live in history.” That 


Deacon Palmer gave 


was an encouraging word. It is what 
has happened and is happening to 
these pioneers who have gone before. 
Eastern editors are now exploiting 
the story of Marcus Whitman. His 
name, and that of Cushing Eells in 
Washington, Atkinson in Oregon, 
and Benton in California—have they 
not already been written for immor- 
tality on the pages of the. pioneer 
history’ of these great common- 
wealths ? 

Twenty miles from Portland, at 
Forest Grove, where is situated Paci- 
fic University, with its grand new 
Marsh Memorial Hall, nearing com- 
pletion, I attended the Willamette 
Association, which is always one of 
the best in the quality of papers and 
discussions, in spiritual tone and 
Christian fellowship. 

After a week’s sojourn among the 
‘familiar places and faces of Port- 
land and vicinity, we fell in with 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, who was on his 
campaign among the churches in be- 
half of C. B. S., and who formed an 
agreeable companion on the trip to 
Tacoma, the “City of Destiny,” 
which has had its booms and bub- 
bles and some bursts. It still holds 
on. Streets are alive with bustle, 
traffic, rushing electric cars, and it 
entertains big hopes for the future. 
Banks are almost as numerous as the 
saloons. Money-lending is a great 
industry on the Sound. I heard of 
one Congregationalist there who was 
loaning money at five per cent a 
month. I inquired how much his 
rate of interest was in home mis- 
sions, but could not learn. He is 
opposed to Professor Herron and his 
teachings. 


At Seattle we spent Sunday morn- 
ing, May 26th, with Rey. George 
H. Lee at the Taylor church, and 
the evening at the First church. 
Seattle is built not on seven hills but 
on a hundred, and is still maintain- 
ing its lead as the metropolis of Pu- 
get Sound. Its growth and develop- 
ment surpass the stories of the 
“Arabian Nights.” With its ship- 
canals, building from salt water into 
Lake Washington, and the opening 
up of the commerce of China and Ja- 
pan, its hopes for the future are com- 
mensurate with the big trees, the 
scenery, and the huge clams that 
grow in Puget Sound. 


Of all charming and romantic 
places to spend a few weeks vaca- 
tion, go to Port Gamble, the head- 
quarters of the Puget Mill Company, 
founded by a San Francisco firm, 
Pope & Talbot, about thirty years 
ago. Here, on the fir-lined shores 
and amid the great gloomy forests, 
where ferns grow from ten to twelve 
feet high, you can breathe the pur- 
est air, charged with ozone and 
balsamic odors, and gaze upon some 
of the grandest scenery of the conti- 
nent. To the west the Olympic 
Mountains lift their snowy peaks in- 
to the azure, their rugged summits 
standing out clean-cut, like the edges 
of a saw, against the clear blue sky. 
To the north is Mt. Baker, an ex- 
tinct volcano, and to the south Mt. 
Ranier lifts its vast snow fields and 
glaciers into the upper air. It 
looms up as grand as Mt. Blanc 
from Geneva. As pastor at Port 
Gamble, eleven years ago, I used to 
wander at evening or early morning 
into these great forests. I liked to 
enter into the solemn sanctuary of 
that immense stillness. I do not 
think there’ is anywhere such 
stillness as in the unsettled 
wilds. It is something palpa- 
ble. You can almost put out 
your hand and take hold of it. On- 


ly the fall of a leaf, or the breaking 
of a twig, or the whir of some insect’s 


‘ber of years. 


wing, or the rustle of a ground sqir- 
rel, would break the silence for a mo- 
ment. Such noises only lend em- 
phasis to the silence. It used to 
seem very tender and solemn to be 
there. It seemed as if the Eternal 
and the Infinite came close to you. 


There would come upon me a kind 


of pressure of his presence. I ‘was 
alone with him, and so alone! I 
waited asin his very temple. I shall 
never forget that experience of soli- 
tude, which was yet not solitude, for 
it was filled with God. It was good 
ta be there. 

Then, too, as I stood alone there 
in that stillness, there would hang 
about me a suggestion of the similar- 
ity between everybody’s life and such 
loneliness and silence. I was alone 
there; so everybody, down in his 
deepest feeling, is alone, though he 
dwell amid a multitude. There is a 
chasm between you and everybody 
else. You feel it. 
become conscious of it in even an ap- 
palling way. Your closest friend 
cannot throw a bridge across it, and 
enter the innermost and separate 
sanctuary of your soul. You are 
separate. You are, every one of you, 
alone. 

(To be continued.) 


FROM OREGON. 


The Willamette Valley Chautau- 
qua Assembly opened its session of 
1895, to continue for ten days, last 
Wednesday morning, under the most 
favorable auspices, and with a con- 
stantly increasing attendance. Yes- 
terday was the crowning one of the 
week, not less than 4,000 persons be- 
ing at Gladstone Park, the eighty- 
acre tract, most admirably situated, 
and one of the loveliest spots that 
can be imagined. The writer, from 
long residence on this northwest 
coast, and having a peculiar inclina- 
tion to study nature in all her moods 
and manifestations wherever found, 
speaks within bounds, when he 
says, without qualification, that 
for beauty, combined with util- 
ity and ease of access, all things con- 


‘sidered, no spot can be found on this. 


coast so well adapted for the annual 
meeting-place of a Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation with all that naturally fol- 
lows with it. Indeed, in the words 
of an elderly business man, whose 
long life has so far been spent in 
literary and educational lines, and 
who has visited most all the Chau- 
tauqua grounds of the United States, 
“Nowhere has nature been so prodi- 
gal of her gifts; nowhere have I seen 
such a beautiful place—such an ideal 
home for a great summer-school.” 
This spot is to be the home of the 
Willamette Chautauqua Association 
for fifty years to come, a lease hav- 
ing been obtained to cover that num- 
The very surround- 
ings are an inspiration to effective 
work, and dull, indeed, must be 
the nature that will not re- 
spond to such surroundings. In 
complete harmony is the choice 
program, gathering together from 
many quarters some of the most 
richly endowed minds of our coun- 
try. The character of those who 
are participating places this <As- 
sembly this year, at one bound, 
well towards the head among the 
best of these organizations through- 
out the land. So far as interest is 
concerned, doubtless the high-water 
mark was reached yesterday after- 
noon when Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsav- 
lus poured forth into 3,000 strongly 
responsive ears, for an hour and 
forty minutes, his wonderful lecture 
on the true hero of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Jerome Savonarola. The les- 


sons he drew from his life, and the 


Sometimes you 


practical application of the patriotic 
and godlike principles deduced to 
our own times by his burning elo- 
quence, as well as keen- irony, were 
striking manifestations of the power 
of eloquent speech from the heart of 
a man so full of love to his country 
and to his race. | 

Grand as was the effort of Dr. 
Gunsaulus yesterday, it was but a 
prelude to his sermon at the dedica- 
tory service in the First church this 
morning, mainly founded on John 
iii: 7—“‘Marvel not that I say unto 
you, you must be born again.” The 
great audience was most profoundly 
impressed, as it listened for one hour 
to the wonderful story of the Christ, 
as he says to all mankind, “And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” Callous must be the soul 
that does not respond to such touch- 
ing appeals, that can only come 
from the heart of one all afire with 
the love of God. 

This surely has been a great and 
notable day with us as achurch. All 
our churches in the vicinity united 
with us in the services, each minister 
having some part to perform, thir- 
teen in all. The “Dedication Ode,” 
words by Rev. H. B. Carpenter, 


|music by G. W. Chadwick, Boston, 


was a fitting supplement to the other 
profoundly interesting exercises. 
This production is marvellous if its 
conception, and wonderfully far- 
reaching in its quality of touching 
and stirring to action the best im- 
pulses of the human soul, both as to 
its words and music. The choir, in 
its rare interpretation of the spirit of 
author and composer, and its mag- 
nificent rendering of the piece, 
preached a sermon in itself that can- 
not be forgotten by those at all re- 
sponsive to the divine harmonies. 
The occasion was one of supreme 
interest for other reasons, as son and 


j}daughter of Rev. Horace Lyman, 


first pastor; the wife and daughter 
of Rev. P. B. Chamberlain, second 
pastor; the daughter and brother of 
Dr. Atkinson, the third pastor; Rev. 
James D. Eaton, the fourth pastor, 
who uttered the dedicatory prayer, a 
strongly comprehensive and uplift- 
ing petition, with his wife—all these’ 
were present. Gro. H. HimEs. 
PORTLAND, July 14th. 


The paper for July 7th, issued by — 
the Grinnell, Iowa, church, has the 
following item: “Special greeting to 
Dr. and Mrs. Magoun on the occasion 
of their silver wedding, which oc- 
curred last Friday. We regret that 
the anniversary comes to them in the 
midst of so much weakness and pain, 
and we bespeak the affectionate in- 
terest and loving prayers of all this 
congregation in their behalf.’’ The 
ladies presented Mrs. Magoun a purse 
of silver dollars on the occasion re- 
ferred to. The Alumni of the Col- 
lege residing. at the East sent Dr. 
Magoun a copy.of the great Standard 
Dictionary just issued by Funk & 
Wagnalls as a token of their regard. 
Mrs. Magoun has long taught a Sun- 
day-noon Bible class which is highly 
appreciated. The readers of THE 
Paciric who are so familiar with Dr. 
Magoun’s very able articles will be 
pleased to know that both he and his 
wife are held in such high esteem in 
the church and community, and by 
those who attended the college over 
which,Dr. Magoun so long presided 
with such success. J.C. H. 


Rev. Anthony H. Evans, son of 
Rev. R. Trogwy Evans, pastor of the 
Welsh Congregational church, Chi- 
cago, accepts a call to the West Pres- 
byterian church, New York city, Rev. 


Dr. Paxton’s; salary, $10,000 per 
annum. 
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Heaven. 


Oh, home of God’s most cherished ones— 
is dearest, fairest, best; 
Who dwell in ‘love, for he is love, 
And in his heart now rest! 


On earth they loved him more than life, 
~ On earth they overcame 
The tempter and the tempter’s snares 
Through Christ and his dear name. 


They struggled hard as we do now 
With doubts and fears and foes, 

But now they stand before the throne— 
Forever free from woes. 


While holy angels, once their guards 
And guides when on the earth, 
Rejoice as did the sons of God 
t the creation’s birth. 


Praise him, oh, praise him, sons of earth ; 
Praise him, ye hosts above, 

Who is, and will forever be 
The God of light and love! ta ‘ 


SPOKES, ETO. 


“The glorious Fourth’”’ is past 
with the usual mishaps and with 
added sounds and scenes that were a 
disgrace to our city and a threat to 
our American liberties. 
particular, at least,” says the Daily 
Globe, “the Fourth in Boston was 
unique; it was a dry Fourth, some- 
thing hitherto unknown in the an- 
nals of thecity. * * * Thirsty 
men were forced to drink water.” 
The saloons were ostensibly closed, 
and, likely, it was “dry” in spots, 
notwithstanding the heavy downpour 
of rain late in the afternoon and even- 
ing. 

‘Thecity government provided as 
usual for patriotic public exercises, 
at which Mayor Curtis presided and 
Rey. A. A. Berle was the orator: To 


a large and enthusiastic juvenile| 


gathering in the historic Old South 
church, ex-President Harrison sent 
the following greeting: 

‘Hail to the Society of the Chil- 
dren of the Revolution! Patriotism 
should be inculeated. The children 
should not be left to catch it or not, 
as they do the measles, and people 
who have caught it must not allow 
the cry ‘Jingo!’ to keep them in- 
doors.” 

For a grotesque display on the 
morning of the Fourth by the East 
Boston Carnival Association—John 
iH. Sullivan Chairman of its General 
Committee—it appears that an ap- 
propriation of $800 was made by 
our largely “foreign” city govern- 
ment. At the last Monday meeting 
of the Board of Aldermen a petition 
was presented by the “Patriotic Sons 
of America’”’ of the same (Noddle) 
island ward, asking permission to 
join the carnival procession with a 
representation of “a Little Red School- 
house’’ as a float. The petition was 
strongly opposed by John Lee and 
John F. Dever, both Democrats and 
Irish Catholics, and the request was 
denied. Then the petitioners went 
to the Governor, and three hundred 
policemen were detailed to protect 
“Patriotic Sons’’— largely sprinkled 


probably with A. P. A.’s—in their| 


inalienable rights to parade. 

The morning carnival procession, 
that drew a great crowd of witnesses, 
about:a mile long, and chiefly bur- 
lesque and ludicrous in its represen- 
tations, presented an old hag, pla- 
carded ‘‘A teacher of a little red 
schoolhouse.” Had the rear follow- 
ers of the little red schoolhouse been 
as well protected as were those in the 
van, with the symbol of one of the 
foundation stones of the republic, 
there would probably have been no 
trouble. As it was, the rear of the 
long column was riotously attacked. 
One man was killed, and some ten 
were injured. Papers and people are 


“In one} 


aflame with excitement and indigna- 
tion, and it is charged that the 
speeches of Lee and Dever appealed 
to prejudice, and that they are re- 
sponsible for the riot and bloodshed. 
That the sad affair may aid to “elect’’} 
the two Johns, and other political 
“Johnnies” to stay at home, it is de- 
voutly hoped and prayed. 

After the refreshing rain of the 
past few days I walked forth this 
morning amid the growing beauties 
of our Public Garden, that seems 
more beautiful than ever before. Evi- 
dent and specific preparation is in 
progress for the great Endeavor con- 
vention. of the coming week by a 
large number of workmen of differ- 
ent nationalities and religions. The 
Christian Endeavor name and spirit 
find varied expression. It freshens 
in the turf, glows in parti-colored 
foliage, and blossoms in flowers. In 
the lawn on the sloping bank, at the 


»| southern end of the bridge that spans 


the artificial lake—extremely pictu- 
resque in its environment, with 
bright-canopied boats, whose bicycle- 
like paddles are covered with a swan- 
like form—are the words, “For Christ 
and the Church,” in raised letters, 
composed of varieties of alternan: 
thera; and on an elaborate scroll, 
that separated the first two words 
from “the Church,” are the initial 
letters, Y. P. S. C. E., centered with 
the contrasting sedum carmenum, all 
in an ornate setting of a different 
variety. On the left of the bridge 
are the same words, different] 
ranged. On the opposite ban 
the northern end, and on the ans 
of the bridge, is a Christian En- 
deavor monogram, and on the leit, 
in an elaborate setting, the letters 
Y. P.S. C. E. Southward are ex- 
ceedingly attractive beds of tropical 
foliage, shrubs, and palms, with can- 
opies to protect: them from the scorch- 
ing sun. 

In the beds grouped around the 


equestrian statue of Washington, 


looking down Commonwealth avenue 
into futurity, are exquisite designs, 
including crosses and crowns and 
various monogramic combinations of 
the Endeavor initials. 
were arching the bridge in prepara- 
tion for other onomantic designs. 
When all is completed, viewed be- 
neath a genial and radiant sky, the 
Endeavorer can easily imagine him- 
self amid the parterres of paradise. 
And all this preparation by the city 
gardener symbolizes the higher good, 
the intellectual and spiritual things 
that await the great gathering of 
young and enthusiastic disciples, the 
present phase of the progressive ful- 
fillment of the prophecy of the time 
when holiness unto the Lord shall 
be written upon the bells of the 
horses. Enthusiastic arrivals have 
begun, and the big tents on the Com- 
mon are up. Borax. 
Boston, July 6. 


“SHORT CUMMINGS.” 


A lady once told me that in her 
native place the name of Cummings 
was numerously represented. One 
was a dwarf in height. He was 
designated as “Short Cummings.” 
He was remarkable for his exemplary 
Christian character. The lady said, 
in her early childhood, she never 
could see why in every prayer-meet- 
ing, and often in the pulpit, so many 
prayers were offered for the forgive- 
ness of our “Short Cummings.’’ It 
seemed like accusing Johnny to the 
Lord of what could not be proved. 
Johnny has been long dead, yet in 
all churches prayers are still being 
offered for the forgiveness of our 
“Short Cummings.” DERFLA. 


Workmen 


of Eli and Samuel. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


A DAY AT SYOHAR AND SHECHEM. 
BY RUTH B. BAKER. 


Among the many beautiful events 
in the life of Christ recorded in the 
gospels, there are few more graphic 
and striking than the incident re- 
corded in the fourth chapter of John. 
Certainly, no one day of our journey 
from Jerusalem to Damascus stands 
out more clearly in our memory than 
that spent among the surroundings 
so vividly delineated here, although 
the day spent upon the sea of Tibe- 
rias was equally replete with hallow- 
ed associations. 

Our party of ten, with dragoman, 
conductor, sixteen muleteers, and 
thirty-six. animals of various sorts 
for carrying our tents, baggage and 
ourselves, had left Jerusalem the day 
before, bidding farewell to the beau- 
tiful city from Mt. Scopus, where 
Titus once encamped. We _ had 
lunched at Bethel, the scene of Ja- 
cob’s vision and vow, amid great 
masses of strange white rocks, any 
one of which might have served him 
as a pillow. These rocks made our 
ride fearful and perilous, although 
the eye was charmed with the wild 
and picturesque scenery. (rreat 
quantities of lovely wild flowers— 
poppies, cyclomen, anemones and 
tiny fleur-de-lis added to the charm. 
We had passed Ophrah, where the 
angel of the Lord appeared to Gideon, 
and camped at Sinjil. 

We rose early on the second morn- 
ing, and rode over narrow paths 
with great precipices below, over huge 
rocks piled one above the other, over 
which our horses must climb, and 
which looked fearfully dangerous in 
this early stage of our journey, un- 
til we came to Shiloh. This was for 
a long time the place where the Ark 
of the Covenant was kept, and the 
place of worship, and the residence 
We halted 
awhile among its drear and melan- 
choly ruins; then on again through 
tortuous valleys and over rough, 
steep paths, until at last in sharp 
contrast the fertile plain of Samaria 
opened before our view; for we had 
“left Judea” and were going “into 
Galilee,” and therefore, like the 
Master before us, we too ‘‘must needs 
go through Samaria.’’ Far away 
were the summits of Ebal and Ger- 
izim, with the village of Scechem 
(now Nabulus) in the narrow open- 
ing between. It was pleasant to be 
once more among brooks and rivu- 
lets and profuse vegetation, and to 
see the fields as Jesus must have seen 
them on this memorable visit, ver- 
dant with the corn just starting into 
growth. Riding among the green 
wheat, the apricot, almond and olive 
trees, many texts and events of Old 
and New Testaments crowded upon 
our minds. 

As we halted at Sychar, we said, 


with one accord, “Now, Jacob’s well 


was there.” An impressive incident 
was the reading of the account of 
Jesus’ visit here, and we thought of 
him as, “weary with his journey,” he 
sat here to rest. We, too, were 
weary, but he who had “nowhere to 
lay his head” had come that long 


 toilsome journey, not with all our 


comforts and conveniences, not even 
as Abraham and Jacob with their 


camels and ‘‘all the substance they - 


had gotten,” but on foot through the 
heat of the blazing Syriansun. We 


pictured the woman coming from the 


city close by, the request of our Sav- 
iour, the woman’s amazement and 
reference to “our father Jacob.” 
Standing here we can imagine her 
pointing to Gerizim, still the most 
sacred of all spots to the Samaritan, 
and saying, “Our fathers worshiped 
in this mountain,” etc: ; 
iour’s answer that the “hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship 
the Father.” 
“hour’’ has come when in every place 
we can “worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” Not all can visit 
Gerizim, or Jacob’s well, or Jerusa- 
lem, but all can have for the asking 
the water that Jesus says shall be in 
them—‘‘a well springing up into 
everlasting life.’ We followed in 
imagination the woman as she went 
home with her story, and returned 
with the many who “believed be- 
cause of the woman which testified,” 
and we rejoiced at the blessed tarry- 
ing of “two days,” its results, and 
the lessons for ourselves in the nar- 
rative. 

But we must hasten on through 
the smiling valley, amid strange 
hedgerows of cactus, planted to raise 
the prickly pear, to Shechem. This 
prickly pear cactus is thought to be 
the “bramble” of Jotham’s beautiful 
parable, when he lifted up his voice 
from the top of Mt. Gerizim, as re- 
corded in Judges ix: 7-16. It grows 
to a great size, and in many places 
the huge, thick leaves met over our 
heads. At Shechem, Abraham pitch- 
ed his tents as he came out of .Chal- 
dea. Here were the first burnt-offer- 
ings, and here was the promise first 
given by the mouth of the Lord, 
“Unto thy seed will I give this land.” 
Here Joseph came to seek his breth- 
ren, and after going on to Dothan, 
returned asa slave on his way to 
Egypt, passing Jacob’s well, and the 
site where was to be his own burial- 
place, for we see his reputed tomb 
only a few hundred yards north of 
the well. Here on Gerizim were pro- 
nounced the blessings and cursings, 

(Continued on page 16.) > 


SLEEP & REST 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES 


And Tired 
MOTHERS 
in One 
Application of AY oar 


SPEEDY CURE TREATMENT. — Warm baths 
with CuTicura Soap, gentle applications of 
CUTICURA (ointment), and mild doses of CurTi- 
CURA RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier). 

Sold throushout the 5 depot: F. 
BERY & Sons, 1, King Edw 
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A PRAYER. 
JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
When on my day of life the night is fall- 


ing, 
And in the winds from unsunned spaces 
blown 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so 


pleasant 
Leave not its tenant when its walls de- 


cay ; 
O Love aivise, O Helper ever present, 
Be thou my strength and stay ! 


Be near me when all else isfrom me drift- 


ing, 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of 
shade and shine, | 
And kindly faces to mine own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but thee, O Father! Let thy 
irit 7 
Be bore me, then, to comfort and up- 
old ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I 
merit, : 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if—my good and ill-unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through thy abound- | 
ing grace— | 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place— 


Some humble door among Thy many 
mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and 
striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green 
expansions | 
The river of thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me 
_ I fain would learn the new and holy 


song, 
And find, at last, beneath thy tree of heal- 
ing, 
The life for which I long. 
A LAST MESSAGE. 


The following is from the lips of a 
young man of twenty-six years of 
age, who is very near to the Valley 
of the Shadow. He is a member of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor 
of Waterford, Conn., and nearly six 
months ago was appointed one of the 
leaders. Last Sunday night was his 
night to lead the meeting. For weeks 
it has beenin hismind. Finally, he 
said to his friends, “Although I can- 
not be present I must send a mes- 
sage,” so at his dictation the follow- 
ing-was written and read to the so- 
ciety last Sunday evening, May 26th. 

‘“‘WATERFORD, May 24, 1895. 

“Dear Christian Endeavorers: As 
next Sunday night is my turn to 
lead, and as I cannot be with you, I 
would like to send you a message in 
this way. I think that I can under- 
stand the lesson for Sunday (Christ’s 
Cross, my Cross—Mark viii: 34-38), 
in a way I never did before. 

“In the thirty-fourth verse, ‘Who- 
soever will come after me, let him) 
deny himself and take up his cross, 
and follow me,’ brings to me such a 
feeling of gladness that years ago I. 
did deny myself, and take up my 
cross and follow him, and though 
oftentimes I have not followed him 
as I ought, 1 have never forsaken 
him; and although many times it 
has been a cross, that is nothing 
compared with the joy and gladness 
I have found in serving him. 

“In the next verse, ‘but whoso- 
ever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save 
it.” This has a new meaning for me 
which it could have under no other 
circumstances. Since I have been 
sick, when the doctors told me there 
was no hope of my recovery, I could 
not but wonder why it was that this 
should come to me. After awhile 
this thought came to me. Perhaps 
the dear ones for whom I have 
prayed so long, and whom I have 


tried to lead to the Lord Jesus, will 
by this means be brought to Him, if 
so, I will gladly go. 

“When you are placed where you 
will feel the truth of the next two 
verses, and when you know you can- 
not live any longer, if you possessed 
even the mo world it could not 
help you then. : 

“The last verse makes me thankful 
that I have not been ashamed of 
Christ and his words. I wonder if 
you will take a little loving advice 
from one of your members that is 
about to go home. I have been with 
you so many times that I feel that I 
could speak to you. I know that it 
is a cross for many of us to always 
keep our pledge, but I wish we might 
one and all, take up our cross and 
follow him and testify for Jesus, both 
by word and deed, and never be 
ashamed of him. When you are in 
my condition you will long for an 


‘opportunity to witness for your Mas- 


ter. 

“To any of you who do not belong 
to Christ, I would urge you to give 
yourselves to him now, that in time 
of need you may be able to say, “The 
eternal God is my refuge, and under- 
neath are the Everlasting Arms.’ 

“TI know that many of you have 
prayed for me, and I wish to thank 
you, and while it does not seem to be 
God’s will to answer our prayer in 
just the way we ask, I know that itis 
for the best, and although my future 
looked very bright and happy, I can 
say, ‘Thy will be done,’ for I feel that 
God is with me to the end, and I 
have no fear for the future. 

“T am very glad to be able to send 
you this message, and I ask you to 
pray that my going may be the 
means of bringing my dear ones to 
Jesus. Lovingly your brother in 
Christ Jesus. GeorGE T, Fox. 

—Keligious Herald. 


A SENSIBLE SUGGESTION. 


A feminine reformer wants a re- 
vival of the old-fashioned sunbonnet. 

‘‘T do wish,” she remarked, “that 
I could get about twenty women to 
join me in bringing the sunbonnet 
into popularity again. Many women 
in this city do their own marketing, 
and how absurd they look togged 
out in flowers and ribbons, in silks 
and laces; how much more appropri- 
ate would be the old-fashioned sun- 
bonnet. A pretty woman always 
looks prettier in a dainty white sun- 
bonnet than in anything else, and 
what a picturesque feature of our 
markets it would become if our at- 
tractive society dames would return 
to the pretty sunbonnets of their 
grandmothers’ day. I would like to 
see schoolgirls in pretty sunbonnets, 
too. If one wise woman would only 
‘make the break’ how soon our 
streets would be filled with sweet, 
chattering schoolgirls in the sweet, 
old-fashioned sunbonnet.—Courier- 
Journal. 


— 


An ingenious inventor has devised 
a lamp wick which, being made en- 
tirely of clay, will give more light 
than the cotton article. It is, as de- 
scribed, made capillary by incorpor- 
ating with clay, while in a plastic 
state, filaments of unspun vegetable 
fiber, which are burned out in the 
process of baking, the object being 
to provide an indestructible wick 
which shall possess all the advan- 
tageous qualities of an ordinary cot- 
ton or fiber wick, and shall also last 
an indefinite length of time without 
renewal or necessity of trimming or 
other care. When the clay is baked 
the vegetable fiber is burned out, 
leaving capillary tubes running 
longitudinally through the wick, 


through which the oil from the lam 
will be raised to the flame by capil- 
lary attraction. Owing to the per- 
fect combustion of the wick, the 
flame is perfectly white, devoid of 
odor and smokeless. 


TAKE OARE OF THE TEETH 


A dentist, whose practice has been 
for many years largely among per- 
sons who would commonly be called 
“of a refined and cultured class,” 
finds the neglect of cleanliness of the 
mouth among the children of such 
persons most astonishing. “ These 
children were being trained in all 
the arts and sciences,” he says, “ yet 
in one school where there were 700 


pupils, 500 of them from ten to 


eighteen years of age, only 50 cleaned 
their teeth twice a day, 275 used a 
brush sometimes, and 175 did not 
own a tooth-brush. In the primary 
department, where there were 200 
children from six to ten years of age, 
it was found that not more than ten 
were provided with tooth-brushes.” 
Further inquiry and investigation 
showed that this school was not an 
exception in the matter. Dr. Ritter 
of Berlin found that of 637 persons, 
400 of whom were under fifteen years 
of age, only 41, or a trifle more than 
five per cent., had perfectly sound 
teeth. | 

A writer in Modern Medicine as- 
serts that “ mouth dyspepsia is com- 
ing to be a very common disorder. 
It has further,” he says, “ been re- 
peatedly demonstrated that a de- 
cayed tooth is frequently the start- 
ing-point of a pysemic process, and 
it has also been shown that tuber- 
cular and other disease germs ma 
find entrance to the body theoeah 
cavities in decaying teeth. It must 
not be forgotten also that these cavi- 
ties are the favorite habitat of many 
pathogenic [disease-breeding] mi- 
crobes which, feeding upon particles 
of retained food, speedily develop, 
and through increase in number ac- 
quire the ability to overcome the re- 
sistance of the body.” —Evening Post. 


OYOLING PROVERBS. 


Politeness is like a pneumatic tire, 


there isn’t much in it, but eases 
many a jolt in the journey of life. 

A pleasant disposition, like oil in 
a bicycle bearing, reduces friction 
and prevents a world of wear and 
tear. | 

Ambition is like a bicycle saddle; 
though much sat upon, it generally 
manages to be on. top. 

The world, like a bicycle, would 
soon come to a stop if it were not for 
the cranks. 

Like a link in a bicycle chain, we 
may not amount to much individ- 
‘ually, but collectively we make the 
wheels go round. 

Like balls in a bearing, the lives 
of many of us must be one contin- 
ued grind that others may enjoy 
themselves. | 

Grit makes a man, but mars a 
bearing. 

Neither men nor bicycles steer with 
light heads. 

Life is like a bicycle run; some 
worry, fret and scorch along, and 
soon reach the end, while others take 
it easy and enjoy themselves as they 
70.— Sel. 


_ 


The world smiles while it betrays, 
kisses and kills; and there are a 
thousand-fold more dangers from its 
smiles than from its frowns. 


Troubles prevented are better than 
troubles cured. * 


No man is what he says he is, but 
what he does. 


The saloon must have boys, or it 
must shut up its shop. Can’t you 
find one ? tt is a‘great factory, and 
unless it can have two millions from 
each generation, for raw material, 
some of these factories must close up — 
and the operatives be thrown upon a 
cold world, and the public revenue 
dwindle. Wanted—two million boys, 
is the notice. One family out of 
every five must contribute a boy in 
order to keep up a supply. Will 
you help? Which of your boys 
shall it be? These statements are 
as true as they are startling. It is 
beyond a peradventure that if no 


boys were tempted and ruined dur- 


ing the next generation, in three and 
thirty years every saloon in America | 
would have to put up in its window 
the placard ‘“‘ For Sale” or “To Let.” 
The old drunkards would be dead, 
and there would be no young ones to 
take their places. Here, then, is an — 
indisputable fact—if they are not 
closed within the next thirty years, 
two million of boys, who are now in-. 
nocent and pure, will be ruined. If 
it was believed that, within thirty 
years, two millions of American boys 
would die of hydrophobia, or a tenth 
part’ of two millions, every dog in 
America would be destroyed. © 


The Chicago and Alton Railroad 
Company has issued the following 
order: “The use of intoxicating liq- 
uors and drinks, and frequenting of 
gambling and other places of low re- 
sort, has proven a most fruitful 
source of trouble to railroads, as well 
as individuals. Recognizing this 
fact, this Company will exercise the 
most rigid scutiny in reference to 
the habits of employes in this respect. 
The use of beer and other intoxicat- 
ing liquor by an employe of this 
Company while on duty is strictly 
prohibited, and no employe will be 
allowed to have such liquors in 
or about any station, shop or yard, 
or other premises of this Company, 
at any time or under any circum- 
stances. Any conductor, trainman, 
engineer, fireman, switchman, or oth- 
er employe, who is known to use in- 
toxicating liquors, or frequent gam- 
bling or other places of low resort, — 
either while on or off duty, will be 
promptly and permanently discharg- 
ed from the service of this company.”’ 
It is manifest that a sentiment in 
opposition to the liquor traffic is, in 
every community, as well as in many 
corporations, growing and intensify- 
ing, to the delight of every Christian 
and every patroit. _ 


A Chicago writer gives the follow- 
ing reasons why there is now so much 
poverty, crime and misery in that 
great city: “ There lives but one bak- 
er to each seventy families, one groc- 
er to every eighty-nine families, and 
one liquor saloon to every thirty-five 
families.” 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
- Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. — 


BAKING 
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40 Years the Standard, 
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Zolks. 


THE BEST WAY. 


If I make a face at Billy, 
He will make a face at me; 
That makes two ugly faces, 
And a quarrel, don’t you see? 
And then I double up my fist 
And hit him, and he’ll pay 
Me back by giving me a kick, 
Unless I run away. 


But if I smile at Billy, 
Tig sure to make him laugh ; 
You’d say, if you could see him, 
’T was jollier by half 
Than kicks and ugly faces. 
 [ tell you, all the while, 
It’s pleasanter for any boy 
(Or girl) to laugh and smile. 


—Religious Herald. 
DOT’S TAME OROW. 


There are many animals that can 
be tamed to pet, beside cats and 
dogs. I have seen sheep, foxes, 
coons, white rats, and even toads; 
but the best bird is a crow. My lit- 
tle Dot heard papa say there were 

some crows near by, high up in the 
‘ crotch of a tree, and she wanted to 
see them, but she could not climb so 
high. Her big brother Tom said he 
would get them for her. How brave 
he looked climbing that tree! He 
~ found two little crows, and as he did 
not wish to rob the mamma crow, he 
only brought one down. Oh, what a 
plump, funny-looking, featherless 
bird he was, with bright, bead-like 
eyes, and his heart beating so rap- 
idly with fright that Dot said: 


“Oh, Tom, take him back to his 


nest !” 

But Tom replied, “We will put 
him in a cage, and feed him bread 
and milk, and see what he will do.’’ 
~ In a short time little Mr. Crow 
grew into a beautiful black bird, and 
would fly in and out of the cage at 
any time, he was so tame; and when 
he wished to be: fed, he would cry, 
“Caw! caw!” 60 sharply that Dot 
knew just what he wanted. ives 

Dot said, “I think he must brush 
his feathers, to have them so glossy ; 
and I wonder if it hurts as much as 
when nurse brushes my hair.” 

Mr. Crow grew to be a great thief, 
and would take anything. he could 
lay his hands—1 mean claws—on, 
even grandma’s silver spoons, and 
would fly into the ridge-pole of the 
house, and not even Dot could call 
him down. Once he hid some 
spoons, and we never could find 
them. Dot taught him to say “Hal- 
loo!” quite as plainly as a parrot, 
and such long conversations as they 
carried on, when he perched himself 
on Dot’s knee! 
her, wink his eyes, turn his head 
first one way, and then another, in a 
very wise way, and Dot thought he 
understood every word she said. 

Dot had a flower-bed, and he used 
to help her weed it by scratching the 
earth. One day I heard her say, 
“Naughty Mr. Crow! You have 
scratched up my pansy.” Then he 
flew on to her shoulder, tried to peck 
her lips, and she said, “That's the 
way he kisses me, and asks forgive- 
ness.”’ 

Once a lady came to the house, 
and Dot took her into the garden to 
pick some flowers. Mr. Crow went, 
too, and he would fly about and snip 
off the flowers with his bill, and the 
lady asked Dot “where he kept his 
scissors.” He was so fond of red flow- 
ers that he snipped off every bud 
from the red rose- bush. | 

Sometimes he would be gone a few 
days, and Dot said he was “visiting 
his relatives.’ Once when he return- 
ed, he looked so funny. He had tried 
to swallow a wee little mouse, but 
the tail still hung out, and he had 


He would look at. 


‘throat |! 


such a time trying to getit down his 
But he succeeded at last. 
One day Dot’s mamma put a ket- 
tle of red raspberries on the stove to 
boil for canning. She left the room 
a moment, and when she returned, 


_| what did she see but Mr. Crow in the 


middle of the kettle, eating berries 
as fast as he could! He looked up 


just long enough to say, “Hallo!” 


which meant, “I am having a good 
time !”’ 

He grew so mischievous that, at 
last, Dot’s mamma had him carried 
a long way off. Dot felt very bad- 
ly,, and—yes, she cried, too, and 
wouldn’t you? Butshe told me very 
quietly that the next spring there 
were so many tame crows about that 
she knew Mr. Crow had sent all his 
little children back to see how she 
was.—The Examiner. | 


THE MONKEY AND THE SUGAR. 


A tame monkey in India recently 
was given a lump of sugar inside a 
corked bottle. The monkey was of an 
inquiring mind, and it nearly killed 
him. Sometimes, in an impulse of 
disgust, he would throw the bottle 
away out of his own reach, and then 
be distracted until it was given back 
to him. At other times he would sit 
with a countenance of the most in- 
tense dejection, contemplating the 
bottled sugar, and then, as if pulling 
himself together for another effort at 
solution, would sternly take up the 
problem afresh, and gaze into the 
bottle. He would tilt it one way, 
and try to drink the sugar out of the 
neck, and then, suddenly reversing 
it, try to catch the sugar as it fell out 
at the bottom. Under the impression 
that he would capturé the sugar by 
surprise, he kept rasping his teeth 
against the glass in futile bites, and, 
warming to the pursuit of the revolv- 
ing lump, used to tie himself into 
regular knots round the bottle. Fits 
of the most ludicrous melancholy 
would alternate with spasms of de- 
light as a new idea seemed to sug- 
gest itself, followed by a fresh series 
of experiments. Nothing availed, 
however, until one day a light was 
shed upon the problem by a Jar con- 
taining bananas falling from the ta- 
ble with a crash, and the fruit roll- 
ing about in all directions. His 
monkeyship contemplated the catas- 
trophe, and reasoned upon it with 
the ingelligence of a Humboldt. Lift- 
ing the bottle high in his claws, he 
brought it down upon the floor with 
a tremendous noise, smashing the 
glass into fragments, after which he 
calmly transferred the sugar to his 
mouth, and munched it with much 
satisfaction.— Christian Advocate. 


READING. 


Bishop Vincent says: “One page 
of good literature a day, thought 
fully read, must produce beneficial 
intellectual results.” Another ob- 
serves: “Know a few books well 
rather than many books indifferent- 
ly. Intensive is better than exten- 
sive reading.”’ 

Only a fact producable at a mo- 
ment’s warning from within the four 
walls of your own skull is veritably 
your possession, and only a thought 
which you have struck for yourself 
can truthfully be called your own. 
To form the habit of independent 
thinking it will not suffice to read an- 
other man’s ideas; but these must be 
weighed and sifted by an exploration 
of their premises and consequences. 

Reading is companidnship, educa- 
tion, culture. No one can habitual- 


ly read the best books without being 
unconsciously educated. No man 
knows humanity or history who does 
not know literature. 


PRAYING FOR PAPA. 


“Did you see that, nfister ?’’ said an 
elevated railroad guard to a man 
who stood with him on the rear 


platform of the first car the other 


night. 

‘Yes.” 

“Well, then,” added the guard, 
“vou saw my three little children. 
They were kneeling at a trunk in 
front of the window of that house we 
passed. Over them stood their 
mother. 
them to bed; but before they go she 
teaches ’em to pray for me. Yes; 


and she brings ’em there, so I can 


see ’em. And,” he added, with a 
manly attempt to stifle a sob that 
welled up*in his throat, “she has 
told me what she tells ’em to say.” 

“ What is it ?” inquired the audi- 

“T hope you won’t think me fool- 
ish, sir, but, as I guess you are a 
married man and a father, you may 
care to hear it. You see, it is this 
way: The kids—they go to bed at 
nine. That’s about the time my 
train goes by the house. It’s right 
on the line. So, just about that 
moment, she brings the little ‘uns 
up to the trunk in their night-gowns, 
and makes ’em kneel down, with 
their hands clasped on their faces. 
And then they pray and pray—” 

“For you ?” was the interruption. 

“Yes, you're right. They pra 
that papa will be good and kind, 
and keep sober, and bring home all 
his money, and—” ‘The big guard's 
voice trembled; but he continued, 
with an effort: 

“Pm rough, tough and all that, 
but I love my wife and I love my 
children. They are the only ones 
on earth that keep me straight. 
Bleeck-e-e-er ! Good night, sir”; and 
the train proceeded, leaving at least 
one man with tears in his eyes.— 
New York Recorder. 


LIKE A FAIRY TALE. 


The Dowager Empress of China 
has had a romantic history. She 
was an extremely beautiful girl, the 
daughter of poor parents who lived 
in the suburbs of Canton. When the 
family was starving she, knowing 
her commercial value, persuaded her 
parents to sell her as a slave. She 
was purchased by a renowned gener- 
al, who, delighted with her beauty, 
disposition, and general cleverness, 
adopted and educated her as his 
daughter. When, later, the general 
was summoned to Peking, he could 
think of no finer gift to offer his sov- 
ereign than his daughter. The em- 
peror found her so charming that he 
made her his wife. When her hus- 
band died in 1888, this slave-em- 
press became regent, the present em- 
peror being only seven years old. 
She found China crippled by debt 
and torn by internal rebellions; yet 
five years ago, when she handed over 
the governing power to her son, 
peace and _ prosperity reigned 
throughout the vast empire. 


When our houses take fire, the first 
impulse is to go after a bucket of 
water, says Dr. Cuyler. But if tem- 
per takes fire, the first impulse is to 
throw on more fuel. Now, the best 
water-bucket for aroused temper is 
resolute silence: If, whenever an ir- 
ritating act were done, or an injury 
struck us, we should firmly seal our 
lips for even ten minutes, we would 


gave ourselves many a quarrel, many 
‘a heart-burn, many a mortification, 


many a disgrace to our religious pro- 
fession. “Speech is often explosive 
and shattering. Silence is cooling. 


It cools us off, and cools other people. | gygF-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


She was about sending: 


| NOT DIFFIOULT. 
“T do 80 dislike to inttoduce peo- 


ple to each other,” said a little friend — 


to me one day last week. 
“Why, pray?” Lasked. “It seems 
to me a very simple thing.” 

‘Well, when I have to do it I stam- 
mer and feel so awkward,” she re- 
plied. “I never know who should 
be.mentioned first, and I wish my- 
self out of the room.” 

“JT think I can make it plain to 
you, my little friend,’ I said. “You 
invite Mabel Williams to spend an 
afternoon with you. ‘ She has never 
been at your house before and your 
mother has never met her. When 
you enter the sitting-room all you 
have to say is, ‘Mabel, my mother.’ 
If you wish to be more elaborate, you 
may say to your Aunt Lucy: ‘Aunt 
Lucy, permit me to present Miss Ma- 
bel Williams; Miss Williams, Mrs. 
Templeton.’ But when you intro- 


duce Mabel to your father or the 


minister or an elderly gentleman, 
mention the most distinguished gen- 
tleman first. When you present 
your brother, or his chum, and your 
cousin John to the young lady, call 
her name first. 

“Fix it in your, mind that among 
persons of equal standing the young- 
er are introduced to the older, and 
the inferiors in age, position or in- 
fluence are presented to superiors. | 

“Be very cordial when in your 
own home you are introduced to a 
friend, and offer your hand. When 
away from home a bow is sufficient 
recognition of introduction. Please, 
when performing an introduction, 
speak both names with perfect dis- 
tinctness.” 


DO YOU SUPPOSE? 


“Do you suppose,” said Johnny, 
as his little cousin laid away her 
largest, rosiest apple for a sick girl, 
“ that. God cares about such little 
things as we do? He is too busy 
taking care of the big folks to notice 
us much.” 

Winnie shook her head and point- 
ed to mamma, who had just lifted 
baby from his crib. 

“Do you think,” said Winnie, 
“mamma is so busy with the big 
folks that she forgets the little ones ? 
She thinks of baby first ’cause he’s 
the littlest. Surely God knows how 
to love as well as mother.” 

And God’s Word tells that even 
though a mother may forget her 
child (and some mothers have been 
known to forget), yet will he not 
forget us. | 

“Tike as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord loveth them that 


fear him.”—Ex. 


It is reported from Helena, Mont., 
that every gambling house in that 
State closed for good at midnight 
Sunday. 


To be heirs of heaven, we must be 
workers: on earth. 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether,and until the last few years was sup- 
posed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to cure with local treat- 
ment pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proved catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internal- 
y in doses of 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 

t acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer oue 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 


Address, 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
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Seldom does the University of Ox- 
ford confer its honors upon Noncdn- 
formists. One of the rare instances 
took place on the 27th ult., when 
the degree of M. A. (honoris, causa) 
was conferred on the Rey. W. E. 
Cousins, one of the most honored 
missionaries (and now one of the 
secretaries) of the London Mission- 
ary Society. Mr. Cousins, who la- 
bored in Madagascar for upwards of 
thirty-three years, was most inde- 
fatigable in his work. Besides dis- 
charging the many duties of a mis- 
sionary’s life, he was often called on 


to advise the Queen of the island, 


and he has singe sat on the Transla- 
tion Committee of the new Malagasy 
Bible, which has just completed its 
labors. He was called home by the 
directors of the Society to indicate 
what action, if any, the Society 
should take in the present disturbed 
state of the country. Mr. Cousins is 
the author of an important work 
which describes the present position 
and prospects of the island. The 
last occasion on which the university 
recognized in a similar manner the 
scholarly attainments of a_ free 
churchman was when Dr. Fairbairn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, re- 
ceived the same degree. 


Pacific Grove is a delightful spot 
to spend a few days. It is a go-as- 
you-please sort of a place, if you are 
disposed to go about right; and it 


is so delightful to be where there is 


no saloon. Chautauqua was the 
order of the day last week. It will 
be written up by. a good brother, 
so I will not touch it. Our church 
building is a beauty, only needing 
more paint, opera chairs and carpets. 
These will come in time. ‘They are 
a pay-as-you-go people; the best way 
by far. Rev. W. W. Ferrier and 
his good wife are well appreciated, 
and they are doing a good, perma- 
nent work. Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Williams are not forgotten. They 
laid the foundations and pushed all 
good things. With the help of Broth- 


er Ferrier, Mrs. Snell and the best} 


wishes Of elect ladies the subscription 
list of THe Paciric was more than 
doubled. It was pleasant to meet 
among the best of friends, Mrs. W. 
P. Goldsmith, the widow of my first 
deacon in Grass Valley in 1860, now 
over eighty, and always very near 
the kingdom. 


The very sudden death of A. N. 
Towne, the Second Vice-President of 
the S. P. R. R., night before last, 
removes from our midst the best 
railroad man in California, and one 
of the best in the country. Always 
approachable, always a gentleman, 
he was in favor with all classes. He 
will be sorely missed by the great 
corporation which he served so faith- 
fully. What a warning to the busi- 
ness men of this community to be 
ready. Death comes and lays his 
cold hand upon us, and we must 
away from these busy scenes forever. 


Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. for 
June: 


June, 1894 June, 1895 
Regular Donations.$27,196 22 $29,720 24 
Donations for spe- 


cial objects ..... 4,552 54 2,365 18) . 
Donations for the : 

1,375 09 18,427 44 
26,864 30 4,569 32 


$59,988 15 $55,082 18 


Last Sunday night a large and en- 
thusiastic Christian Endeavor meet- 
ing was held in the First Church in 
this city, in which frequent reference 
was made to the great meeting in 
Boston. It took the place of the 
usual service. In addition to an ad- 
dress by Pastor C. O. Brown, George 
Westgate, the president of the local 
society, and George Littlefield, 
chairman of the prayer committee, 
made excellent, short, five minute 
speeches. 


The great Christian Endeavor 
Convention at’ Boston, which has 
just closed, surpassed all previous 
conventions. Over 50,000 members 
are reported as in attendance. We 
have room only for a portion of Pres- 
ident Clark’s address, and that we 
give in place of anything we could 
say, or anything else from the Con- 
vention. It is understood that the 
Convention of 1897 will be held in 
this city. 

The W. C. T. U. Summer School 
of Methods is in progress this week 
at Pacific Grove. It will close next 
Monday evening. The exercises are 
every afternoon and evening, giving 
time during the mornings for relaxa- 
tion and rest in that quiet spot. 


PROSPECTIVE OOLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 


. The Christian Association of the 
University of California desire to be 
of assistance to the young men and 
women who enter its gates as strang- 
ers next August. Tothat end they 
have issued a Students’ Handbook, 
which can be obtained free by ap- 
plying to A. H. Allen, 31 Fair Oaks 
street, San Francisco. Besides indis- 
pensable information on a variety of 
topics, it contains a list’ of good 
rooms and board places; however, if 
none of these places suit you, The 
Information Bureau at Stiles Hall 
will be glad to recommend others, 
and assist you in finding them. 
Stiles Hall, by the way, is the brick 
building just outside the grounds, 
which Mrs. Stiles erected for the 
students in memory of her husband. 
It is used by all college organiza- 
tions, and contains a pleasant read- 
ing room for the use of students. 
Here, also, the Aid Society has its 
headquarters. If you wish to work 
your way through college, write to 
J. G. Howell, Manager, stating your 
needs and capabilities. You might 
be interested to know that the Chris- 
tian Association reached their great- 
est strength and usefulness during 
the past year. Their combined 
membership was 240, the largest by 
far of any student organization. The 
Boys Clubs, which were started in 
West Berkeley last November, have 
prospered so that this fall they will 
expand into a small settlement, 
which will afford an inviting field 
for applied Christianity. Then there 
will be Bible and Missionary Study 
Classes, Popular Bible Lectures, and 
the weekly Devotional Meetings, 
some one of which will surely be con- 
genial to every one in the Univer- 
sity. In all these we invite your 
active or sympathetic cooperation. 
But now “having many things to say 
unto you, we will not use paper and 
ink, but trust to speak with you face 
to face,” either at Stiles Hall or at 
our receptions to you in the latter 
part of August. 

Very sincerely, 
A. H. ALLEN, 
Chairman Handbook Committee. 
BERTHA OLIVER, 
President Y. W. C. A. 


GALEN M. FisHeEr, 
M. C. A. 


A NOTE TO 


President Y, 


“THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF’ 
BY HOW. A. J. BALFOUR. 


A REVIEW BY REV. DR. M. WILLETT. 


(Concluded. ) 

So far Balfour. Now, if this is so, 
what follows? That is the question 
he asks in the first part of his book. 
What would be the fruits of natural- 
ism? That certainly is a legitimate 
question. If everybody believed in 
naturalism, what would be the effect 
upon society? How would it work? 
We will omit his application of this 
question to esthetics and reason, 
and confine, for lack of time, the 
range of our question to morals. 

What morality, we now inquire, 
have we left—or rather, perhaps, 
what basis for morals—if naturalism 
is true? Of course we do not know 
that there is a personal God so holy 
that he only wills that which is 
good, and whose commands are the 
law of all wise action. _The regnant 
standard found in this righteous be 
ing, his approval or disapproval as 
the pleasure of pleasures or the pain 
of pains, and a judgment day, have 
passed away forever. So, too, has 


which the virtuous and vicious qual- 
ities in actions is authoritatively re- 
vealed. 

As the clock, when rightly adjust- 
ed, reveals the days and the hours 
which are determined for it by forces 
entirely independent of it—like the 
sun, for instance—so conscience, in 
the intuitive view of it, when not 
perverted and diseased, reveals a 
moral good or evil which God him- 
self has constituted in the very na- 
ture of certain actions. And just as 
the clock out of order still testifies to 
something unchangeable in the or- 
der it would reveal, and cannot guar- 
antee those who trust to its mis- 
guidance that the sun will stand still 
for a season to make good its misad- 
justment, so conscience, even when 
perverted and diseased, speaks of law 
and love independent of it, law im- 
mutable and love eternal, and can- 
not guarantee the guilty transgressor 
that life and death will interchange 
because of its perversions. In 
other words, the old idea that 
there is an authoritative voice 
within us, with all the power of God, 
and the nature of things behind it, 
has forever passed away if natural- 
ism be true. 

For mark the duration of conscience 

in the Spencerian ethics, and the 
echo of them we hear on every side. 
“IT believe,” says Herbert Spencer, 
“that the experience of utility,organ- 
ized and consolidated through all 
past generations of the human race, 
have been producing corresponding 
nervous modifications, which, by con- 
tinued transmission and accumula- 
ion, have become in us certain fac- 
ulties of moral intuition.” Natur- 
alism then goes back to the savage, 
the Catarrhine monkey, the mollusk, 
the ascidian—in short, the brute; 
and Christian theism goes back to 
God. Isthere no difference here ? 
The one has the authority, of God 
behind it, and the other the force of 
circumstances and the authority of 
our brute ancestors. | 

Now, when men come to discover, 
through the spread of naturalism, 
that all that stands between them 
and the satisfaction of any selfish 
desire or passion is simply the force 
of an inherited experience, what 
sort of a defence, think you, will 
this mere sense of utility, so brutal 


| in its origin, haveerected against the 


encroachments of the evil so prev- 
alent in humanity ? 

When, in the language of Balfour, 
“self-condemnation, repentance, re- 


morse, and the whole train of cog- 


conscience as the faculty through | 


nate emotions, are deprived at a 
stroke of all reasonable foundation, 
and reduced, if they are to survive 
at all, to the position of amiable, but 
unintelligent, weaknesses” — what 


then ? 


“When (to quote again, by combi- 
nation from several sentences)—when 
the most calculating selfishness, the 
coarsest appetites, and the most de- 
voted heroism are all traced back to 
analogous causes, all evolved for 
similar objects) when the supremacy. | 
of conscience, and the austere maj- 
esty of duty are merely samples of 
the complicated contrivances, many 
of them mean, and many of them 
disgusting, wrought into the physi- 
cal or into the social organism by 
the shaping forces of selection and 
elimination, to trick us into the per- | 
formance of altruistic actions— 
what then, I inquire—what, then, 
when we have all found out the trick?” 
Balfour charges that all the morality 
and virtue of naturalism is practi- 
cally without foundation. He by no 
means denies the virtue, public and 
private, of many of those who have 
embraced this philosophy. | 


He even points out that the 
thinkers have been anxious to make 
it appear that they were not depart- 
ing from the substance of the moral 
law as held among us by preachers 
and philosophers of almost every 
school of thought; but he does main- 
tain at the same time that it is im- 
possible to provide an effective moral 
code which does not inspire in those 
who are asked to obey it emotions 
of reverence, and that naturalism be- 
cause of the source to which it traces 
our moral nature, can not inspire 
those elevated emotions. Hence, he 
asserts, their spiritual life is para- 
sitic; it is sheltered by convictions 
which belong not to them, but to the 
society of which they form a part; it 
is nourishedeby. processes in which 
they take noshare. And when those 
convictions decay, and those pro- 
cesses come to an end, the alien life 
which they have maintained can 
scarce be expected to outlast them. 
Mr. Balfour turns prophet as well. 
If naturalism is to become the dog- 
matic scaffolding by which our edu- 
cational system is to be supported; 
if the child is to be taught it at 
its mother’s knee, and the young 
man is to build up the ideals of his 
life by it, then unless [ greatly mis- 
take he says it will be found that the 
inner discord which exists and 
which must gradually declare itself 
between the emotions proper to nat- 
uralism and those which have actu- 
ally grown up under the shadow of 
traditional convictions, will at no 
distant date most unpleasantly 
translate itself into practice. 


Mr. Balfour finds a very evident 
increase of the danger to be antici- 
pated to morals from the naturalism 
he is examining, in the ‘desolate 
perhaps” which it leaves us as our all 
of hope in the matter of immortality. 
A leap in the dark as the be-all and 
the end-all of life does not seem to 
him conducive either to private or 
public righteousness. 


Impersonal immortality cannot 
charm him, let it sing ever so wisely. 
That the orator should live on the 
words he has uttered, and the actor 
in the parts he has played, and the 
farmer in the soil he has turned up, 
and the fisherman in the fish he has 
caught, and the trombone-player in 
the noises he has made, does not 
seem to him the most inspiring of 
visions, especially when we are 


assured, to use his own language, 
“that after a period long compared 
with the individual life, but short in- 
deed compared with the divisions of 
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time open to our investigation, the 
energies of our system will decay, 
the glory of the sun will be dimmed, 
and the earth, tideless and inert, will 
no longer tolerate the race which has 
for a moment disturbed its solitude. 
Man will go down into the pit, and 
all his thoughts will perish. The 
uneasy consciousness which in this 
obscure corner has for a brief space 
broken the contented silence of the 
universe, will be at rest. Matter 
_ will know itself no longer. Imper- 
ishable monuments and immortal 
deeds, death itself, and love stronger 
than death, will be as though they 
had never been. Nor will anything 
that is be better or be worse for all 
that the labor, genius, devotion and 
suffering of man have striven through 
countless generations to effect.” 

And with these words of this man. 
of action and of thought, I close, 
simply indicating to you that the 
naturalism which seems to this great 
Englishman so utterly unable to 
afford a proper basis for morals, is 
‘the only basis for morals proposed 
by not a few prominent teachers both 
at. Stanford and Berkeley; so that 
for these few moments to-day we 
have not been considering a theme 
outworn, insignificant or remote. 


DIED. 


Hutme—In this city, July 13, 1895, 
Mr. James P. Hulme, aged 56 
years, 9 months, and 27 days. 
Our departed friend was a native 

of New Jersey, and born of staunch 

Quaker antecedents. He came to 

this State in 1861, and until the ill- 

ness which resulted in death, he was 

active and successful in the business 
circles of our city. During his en- 
tire career he held the reputation of 

a man of unblemished, integrity, and 

has been one of the most honored 

members of the society of Plymouth 
church for a number of years. Wise, 
conscientious, sympathetic, he leaves 
precious memories in. many lives. 

He was conscious of the character of 

his sickness, and before the final 

hour came he bade good-bye to his 
wife and children, as if about to take 

a journey, without fear or doubt. 

He leaves a wife and five children to 

mourn their loss, and many relatives 


and friends, to whom his life seemed | 


a necessity. 


‘* But not as they that hopeless mourn 
Will we for our departed sorrow ; 
Beyond this life’s appointed bourne 
here lies a new, immortal morrow.”’ 


I Shall Not Pass Again This Way. 


The bread that bringeth strength I want ; 
to give, 

The water pure that bids the thirsty live; 

I want to help the fainting day by day: 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


- I want to give the oil of joy for tears, 

The faith to conquer crowding doubts and 
fears 

Beauty for ashes may I give alway: 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give good measure running o’er; 
And into angry hearts I want to pour 

The answer soft that turneth wrath away : 
I’m sure I shall not pass again this way. 


I want to give to others hope and faith ; 

I want to do all that the Master saith ; 

I want to live aright from day to day ; 

I’m sure I shall not pass again — way. 
— Anon. 


[For Tue Paciric. 
Midsummer. 


Oh, bright midsummer hours 

That spring full-orbed from sunrise bowers 
In robes of dazzling splendor dight, 

Ye play at will with mortal powers 
In ecstacy of self-delight! 


Such rare midsummer days 
So fascinate our finite gaze 
We lose all thought of purpose high 
Like moths that flutter in a maze; 
‘To settle down ’twere vain to try, 
So put it by! 
July, 1895. S. F. 8S. 


Religious Mews. 


PAOIFIO OOAST. 


The Upper Bay Association of 
Ministers will meet with Rev. J. A. 
Orr of Benicia on Tuesday, August 
20th, at 10:30 a. M. 

H. E. JEwert, Scribe. 


The Bay Association met in the 
social room of the Y. M.C. A. last 
Monday, and held morning and 
afternoon sessions. Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Pond was the Moderator, and Rev. 
W.H. Tubbs, Scribe. A devotional 
meeting of one-half hour was led by 
Rev. A. Coplin. Rev. F. B. Pullan 
reviewed Kidd’s Social Evolution. 
Rey. Joseph Rowell preached an ex- 
cellent sermon on “What is Truth?” 
Rey. A. Coplin read an essay on ‘‘The 
Law of the New Man.” Rev. Dr. S. 
H. Willey gave an exegesis of I Pet. 
i: 1-5. The Association adjourned 
to meet on the second Monday in 
November in Bethany church. 


The July meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the C. H. M.S. was 
held last Tuesday afternoon; Dr. 
Mooar in the chair. The Committee on 
New Fields reported that they have 
referred the matter of work among 
Italians in Oakland and vicinity to 
a Committee of the Church Exten- 
sion Society, and are awaiting their 
reply. Voted that it is the mind of 
this General Committee that it is 
wise, if the ways and means can be 
satisfactorily provided, that the in- 
vitation of Rev. Mr. Nardi to take 
up work among Italians in Oakland, 
be accepted. Appropriations were 
recommended for Berkeley Park 
church, Sausalito and Auburn. 
| _H. E. JEwett, Sec’y. 


Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., of 
Chicago, delivered a Tecture in Ply- 
mouth church Saturday evening, 
July 6th, on “The Later Eloquence of 
Puritanism.” It was his only pub- 
lic address in this city, and was in 
every way worthy of the reputation 
of this eloquent orator. 


Revs. Williams and Pullan ex- 
changed last Sunday morning. The 
former preached in the evening on 
“Man, Whence, Where, Whither ?” 
and the former on “The Great Feast.” 


The Rev. J. G. Taylor, the new 
pastor in Santa Cruz, arrived with 
his family from Boston last week, 


|and enters earnestly into the work 


of that important field. | 


Rev. Edson D. Hale and family, 
of Lincoln, are spending their vaca- 
tion at Redlands, where his mother 
resides. 


Rev. John W. Brier was the orator 
of the day at the Fourth of July 
celebration in Lodi, his former par- 
ish. He and his oration were very 
enthusiastically received. 


Pastor Lucas preached in the 
Fourth church, Oakland, in the 
morning on “The Elements of an 
Efficient Church’’—seen in the first 
church at Jerusalem (Acts i: 1-14). 
The hearers would need to travel a 


long way to hear a sermon equally 
good. 


The Antioch church celebrated the 


“Fourth” with a patriotic sermon by 
Pastor J. W. Brier, on the previous 
Sabbath evening. The Antioch 
Ledger says, “It was one of the fin- 
est orations ever heard in this town.” 
The house was crowded. 


Rev. Leon D. Bliss of Woodland 
has gone East on a four months’ 
leave of absence. He does this that 
he may have a much-needed rest and 
change after a continued service here 
of. almost four years. That the 
church deplores its loss and holds 
Mr. Bliss in the highest esteem, is 


) evidenced by their refusal to accept 


Forest avenue, New York, after hav- 


-|sixty have recently united with the 


|the church at Owasso, Mich. 


his resignation, preferring to give 
hima vacation. It falls to the lot 
of but few ministers to be so loved 
and appreciated as Mr. Bliss is by 
his church-members. He is an ear- 
nest, devout and able servant of the 
Lord. During his absence the church 
services will be conducted by the 
members; a sermon will be read each 
Sunday morning, thus doing away 
with the unsatisfactory custom of a 
supply. - 

_ Trinity Journal of July 13th, pub- 
lished at Weaverville, says: . 

A large audience assembled at the Sun- 
day-school building on last Sunday even- 
ing to listen to a patriotic sermon by Rev. 
H. Hammond Cole of San Francisco. The 
church had been decorated with flags for 
the occasion, and presented a very pretty 
appearance. Mr. Cole’s remarks were 
listened to with marked attention through- 
out. It was an able and eloquent address, 
full of patriotic sentiment, treating with 
equal fairness and candor the perfections 
and imperfections of our political system. 
It is a matter of regret that Mr. Cole can- 
not be induced to remain with us perma- 
nently. 

Since Rev. H. V. Rominger became 
pastor of the church at Hot Springs, 
South Dakota, June 2d, the audiences 
have filled the church, and extra seats 
have been brought in several times. 
Children’s Day was observed June 
30th, when the church was filled to 
overflowing. July 7th, eight were 
received into the church, three on 
confession and five by letter. The 
work has an encouraging outlook. 
People here go to church, and when 
the house is full there is more in- 
spiration to preach, and audiences 
aré much more appreciative. Hot 
Springs has some of the finest hotels 
between Chicago and San Francisco, 
and a great many resorters are here 
during the summer. 


Rey. J. A. Thomas, formerly of 


San Andreas, has accepted a call to 
Fifield, Wis. | 


EASTERN. 


The church at Morrisana, now 


ing had a time of depression for 
years, appears now to have begun a 
period of prosperity. It has chang- 
ed its location, built a new house of 
worship, and pastor and people take 
hold of the work in earnest. 


The church at Millville, New York, 
has had a time of refreshing. About 


church. Rev. H.C. Keeley has be- 
come the pastor. All the meetings 
are well attended, and the church is 
alive to all its work. 


At Brush Hollow, in the vicinity 
of Viroqua, Wis., in the gospel tent, 
June 25th a church of twenty-five 
members was organized. Rev. John 
H. Dixon, pastor at Viroqua, has 
given faithful attention to the out- 
lying districts. 

The East Main-street church, 
Galesburg, I1l., that has had a pre- 
carious existencce, now has a house 
of worship in a part of the city sep- 
arate from other churches. The out- 
look for this church is hopeful. 


At the Texas meeting of the Y. P. 
S. C. E. three young men announced 
their decision to become ministers, 
and fifteen volunteered for mission- 
ary work. 


Rey. Felix L. Brandt has become 
_ of the Swedish church in 

owell, Mass. This church has about 
75 members—all Swedes. 


_ Eighty-six united with the church 
at Key West last year This is the 
most southerly church in the United 
States. 


July 7th twenty-two united with 


vent Sabbath Desecration ?”’ 


SOQUEL. 


The semi-annual C. E. Convention 
of Santa Cruz county convened ir 
the Soquel church July 11th ana 
12th, beginning at noon on Frida 
and closing Saturday afternoon. It 
was one of the most successful con- 


ventions ever held in the county. 


At the evening session there were 
over one hundred young people out- 
side of Soquel. 

The church was beautifully decor- 
ated. Two flags—red and white, 
one with “Soquel ’95’’; one. with 
“Boston ’95’”—were in conspicuous 
places above the platform. The new 
county banner, which is a_ beauty, 
was in a prominent position. The 
floral decorations were arranged as 
usual by Mrs. Lena Hall, and 
werelovely and tasteful. 
ings were telegramed to the Bos- 
ton convention. 

Rev. J. G. Taylor, of Santa Cruz, 
delivered a grand address. His 
theme was: “The power and inspira- 
tion of a consecrated youth.’’ The 
papers were exceptionally good. The 
subjects were: 


Greet- 


“How to conduct 


social” (the thought being “How 


can we benefit our young people spir- 
itually in our socials ?”), “The Im- 
portance of the Lookout Committee,” 
“Influence,” “What Is An Interesting 
Prayer Meeting ?”’ “How May We 
as Endeavorers Prevent Sabbath Des- 
ecration ?” We also had “Helpful 
Thoughts on Endeavor Work,” by the 
pastors present, and reports’ from 
delegates to the Sacramento conven- 
‘ion, there being six reports and each 
tuking different lines of work. Dis- 
cussions followed each of the papers. 
A very heated discussion followed 
the paper ““How May We as Endeav- 
orers Prevent Sabbath Desecration ?” 
which we hope will result in much 
good by more thought. Mr. Snider 
takes for his text next Sunday morn- 
ing, “What is Sabbath Desecration?” 
In the evening, “How May We Pre- 
We 
hope other societies may do likewise, 
and set the standard high on this 
important subject, especially in our 
State. 

- Sunday evening Rev. A. B. Snider 
conducted service at Capitola, the 
Christian Endeavor Society taking 


charge of the services in the Soquel - 


church, the subject being, “What I 
Got Out of the Convention.” We 
realize it has been a blessing to our 
church. One man rising, said, “It 
was a blessing to me. I’m full, and 
running over’; then broke down, 
and cried, saying, “I can’t tell 
you”; others testified to the blessing 
it had been to delegates, who had said 
they had received such a blessing for 
themselves, and lots to bring to their 
societies. After the service closed we 
had asurprise. A young couple, ac- 
companied by several friends, en- 
tered the church, inquiring for the 
pastor. Mr. Snider was sent for, and 
a very impressive marriage ceremony 
performed (being Mr. Snider’s first). 
He first warned the couple of the se- 
rious, yet noble, step they were about 
to take, then offered .a very im- 
pressive prayer; then vows were 
taken, when he pronounced them man 
and wife. The organist played a sa- 
cred wedding-march, while congrat- 


ulations were extended the happy — 


couple, who will reside at Capitola, 


‘where the bride is a milliner. 


The sacrament of the Supper was 


administered Sunday morning, and 


one member taken into the church 
on confession of faith. | Com. 
SoQuEL, July 15, 1895. 


It is bv the constant course and 
tenor of our lives thatwe may judge 


ourselves, and not ‘by any single act, | 
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Momans Board 
@f the Pacific. 


MISSIONARY EXTENSION SUMMER 
SOHOOL. 


This school was, as advertised, 
held at the camp-grounds of Elim 
Grove, near Cazadero, from June 
28th to July 12th. Miss Mindora L. 
Berry was the inspiring, presiding 
genius—her speakers, as advertised, 
materialized, so did her stereopticon, 
but not so the Christian Endeavorers 
for whom the campaign was planned. 

We can only report proceedings 


during the first week. Rev. Robert 


Mackenzie, Rev. J. Sunderland, Rev. 
W. W. Case, Rev. M. J. Ferguson, 
Mrs. M. P. Ferguson, Mrs. Carrie 
Judd Montgomery, Rev. F. J. Mas- 
ters, Rev. E. B. Stewart, Mr. O. B. 
Smith, Rev. L. L. Wirt, Rev. M. C. 
Harris, Rev. Wm. Rader, Rev. W. 
Frear, Mrs. H. I. Benson, succes- 
sively successfully gathered 
themselves and a very small follow- 
ing “under the giant sequoia—the 
largest circle of these trees forming 
a grand natural auditorium.” : 

Some “Denominational Confer- 
ences on Missions’’ were held, though 
the. following leaders had chiefly 


empty benches to “confer” with: Mrs. 


L. E. Kelley, representing the Occi- 
dental Board ( Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian), Miss Julie Fraser, for 
the Presbyterian Home Missionary 
Board; Mrs. Carver, for the Foreign 
Board of the Methodist church; Mrs. 
Sunderland, for the Baptist Board; 
and your. President, Mrs. H. KE. 
Jewett, for the Woman’s Board of 
the Pacific (Congregational). 

The Northern Pacific railroad (nar- 
row gauge), during the ride of five 
hours from San Francisco, furnished 
lovely scenery “through hill and 
dale,” and by the shore of pictur- 
esque Lake Tomales. The rough- 
ness of the road-bed, the many twists 
and curves, and the low-backed car 
seats, were all forgotten in the wild 
wood-si-ness (?) of the near lands- 
cape, and the grandeur of the dis- 
tant hillsides covered with the tall 
redwoods. 

A flutter of white canvas in the 
distance, swiftly taking the form of 
tents, and we are at Elim Grove, at 
the very door of the hotel—a charm- 
ing location and familiar faces greet- 
ed us—the “Summer School” was for 
us a reality. | 

The idea was a good one, the pro- 
gram good. Next year, if Miss Ber- 
ry’s courage does not fail her alto- 
gether, let us have it where the peo- 
ple are—where the Endeavorers are | 

We have yet to find our California 
“Take Geneva” or “Northfield.” We 
must have either nearness to San 
Francisco, or cheap transportation, 
with good, low-priced accommoda- 
tions, before the Summer School is a 
success. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Miss Mary F. Williams, No. 969 
Bush street, Oakland, upon spe- 
cial and urgent invitation from 
our Board, has said that she 
would be willing to visit Christian 
Endeavor Societies, Young Ladies’ 
Branch Circles, Sunday-schools or 
auxiliary meetings in the interest of 
the work of the Woman’s Board. 
As President of the Young Ladies’ 
Branch she is in “close touch” with 
the young people, and her presence 
at the Executive Committee meet- 
ings of the Board brings her into 
“close touch,” also, with the deliber- 
ative side of the work, and the aims 
and methods of the Board. Send 
for her, then, as a foreign missionary 


worker, whose heart is full of the 
work, and who will inspire to fresh 
consecration and enthusiasm. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


Have you appointed your dele- 
gates’? We want every one of our 
one hundred and twenty Congrega- 
tional churches in Northern Califor- 
nia represented at the Third church, 
San Francisco, September 4th. We 
hope to have our Oregon and Wash- 
ington Branches represented. Mrs. 
J. H. Williams of Redlands, Presi- 
dent of our Southern Branch, plans 
to be with us. The Young Ladies’ 
Branch will have charge of one hour 
during the session, and the Mission- 
ary Committee of our Christian En- 
deavor Societies will also be repre- 
sented. Missionaries are expected 
from Japan and China. Let us 
choose our delegates, and begin early 
to secure a large attendance. 


$33,142. Add to this the nickels 
from Southern California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and what an offer- 
ing it would be! Such training 
would prevent another statement like 
this: “Of the 5,236 Congregational | 
churches in this country 2,347 gave 
nothing to foreign missions in 1894.” 
The children would shame the par- 
ents, and become an educated body, 
knowing how to divide their money 
wisely among all our home and for- 
eign societies. We have dropped re- 
ligion out of our public schools; no 
wonder our men and women neglect 
the churches. We have never in 
any thorough way introduced mis- 
sionary training in our Sunday- 
schools. Can we wonder the great 
mass of our church members do not 
care for missions? Isit not time 
that we devised some thorough plan 
of missionary instruction for our 
Sunday-schools ? 


‘Home Missions, 


Literary and Educational 


WOMAN'S DEPARTMENT. 


In one of our executive meetings 
a worker in both the home and for- 
eign boards said, with a sigh, “Why 
cannot we win larger gifts into our 
treasuries ? People cannot give, they 
say, because the times are hard. | 
know such a family, and yet three 
new bicycles have gone into that fam- 
ily this summer. The bicycles are 
all right, but should there not be 
also the tithe of their value for the 
Lord’s work ?” Her words suggest- 
ed the question which must often 
come before Christians: How much 
of what we call owr own have we a 
right to use for ourselves? The an- 
swer agreed on was, that everything 
which increases our usefulness in 
God’s service, everything which en- 
larges our own equipment in that 
service, belongs to us; and that, with 
the receiving of all these good gifts, 
we should, with Paul, remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’’ 

Just now there is so much need of 
money to carry on the work How 
shall we get it? Phillips Brooks 
said, ‘‘Duty makes us do things well; 
but love makes us do them beauti- 
fully.” What if we should try the 
beautiful way, and, when any added 
pleasure comes into our lives, set 
apart a thank-offering, and send at 
once for some needed part of the 
Lord’s work. If we have done well 
for duty’s sake, let us do beautifully 
for love’s sake. 

An item in the July Missionary 
Review gives us this bit of encourage- 
ment: In Prince Rupert’s Land, 
which is the far northern portion of 
America, two hundred thousand In- 
dians live. The first missionary pad- 
dled his way up north in a birch 
bark canoe in 1820. The Indians 
gave him the name Kiwichimahkiyu, 
which means “Prayer Master.” He 
found two small Indian boys, and 
taught them to say, “O God, give 
me Thy Holy Spirit, for Christ’s 
sake.” 
afterward, and now there are 10,000 
Christian Indians there. ; 

Another bit of intelligence in the 
same review interests us: The chil- 
dren of the Disciple churches began 
to give for missions in 1881, and 
raised but $754 the first year. In 
1887 their offerings had grown to 
$10,513, and last year they reached 
$23,587. 

We have in our Sunday-schools in 
Northern California alone 12,747 
members. \If they were only suffi- 
ciently interested in missions to av- 


erage a nickel a week, we should have 


which our columns, a few weeks ago, 


They became missionaries: 


The editor of the Jnter-Ocean of 
Chicago, Oliver W. Nixon, has prepar- 
ed a volume entitled “How Marcus 
Whitman Saved Oregon.” Mr. Nix- 
on crossed the plains himself in 
1850, and taught school on the Wil- 
lamette, and was at one time purser 
on the first steamer built in Oregon. 
His acquaintance with the country, 
and to some extent with the men 
who knew Dr. Marcus Whitman, en- 
able him to speak as one having 
some authority in historical matters. 
Besides, he has that delightful qual- 
ity, a genuine admiration of the 
character of those pioneer mission- 
aries, who, in the thirties, entered 
upon their work. His appreciation 
of that great» territory which has 
now become three sovereign States of 
the Union is glowing, and the patri- 
otic fervor with which he rejoices 
in its being saved from forming a 
portion of the British empire shows 
its heat on every page. He is a 
hearty champion of the effort to 


gave opportunity of statement to se- 
cure an endowment for Whitman 
College. He pays his respects to those 
few writers of our Pacific Coast his- 
tory who have strived to minimize, or 
even defame, the service which Dr. 
Whitman rendered by his famous 
ride to Washington in the dead of 
winter. There is something especi- 
ally beautiful to our mind in the 
place so warmly accorded here to 
Mrs. Whitman. Her character shines 
in these pages. Even the chapter 
where the author describes some of 
his own experiences .of travel, and 
which might seem not to be a part of 
his volume, does serve to surprise 
the reader into a fuller estimate of 
the rare courage, grace, and patience 
of the woman who made that bridal 
tour in the vast wilderness. Dr. 
Gunsaulus has written an introduc- 
tion. The story told here ought to 
become as familiar to every Ameri- 
can boy as that of Washington or 
Lincoln. The book has several il- 
lustrations The countenances of 
the Doctor and of his wife make a 
happy impression as_ represented 
here in their young manhood and 
womanhood. Star Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 339 pp. Price, $1.75.” 


“Pleasure and Profit in Bible 
Study” is D. L. Moody’s latest book. 
It reads as he sounds. Nobody can 
miss its meaning. It is bright, in- 
teresting and saturated with pe 
cal suggestion, apt allusion and illus- 


tration. F. H. Revell Co., Chicago. 


‘by Olin D. Wheeler. 


137 pp. 


The same house sends us “The 
Baptism With the Holy Spirit,” by 
R, A. Torrey. Mr. Torrey is Super- 
intendent of D. L. Moody’s Bible In- 
stitute at Chicago. He became per- 
sonally convinced that there is such 
a specific experience as is designated 
in the above title, and has given 
Bible readings to help others into 
this experience. The teaching is, so 
far as we observe, in accordance with 
the Word; nor does the author aim 


to do more than appropriate the 


familiar promises of the presence 
and power of the Comforter. He 
lays stress on the persuasion that 
this baptism is distinct from that 
which comes in repentance; perhaps 
he would not be willing to call the 
latter baptism. But happy is he 
who, when he truly repents and ac- 
cepts Christ, does not limit the grace 
that he may receive, nor wait till 
some future day. 


OnE Woman’s Story; or, The Chron- 
icles of a Quiet Life, as told in 
Dorothea’s Diary. By Ellen A. 
Lutz. Cincinnati: Cranston & 


Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton. © 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 

pages. Postpaid, $1.25. 

The Dorothea of this charming 
story is not an imaginary character. 
She livesin your neighborhood. You 
probably are not very well acquaint- 
ed withher. Her realm is her home. 


No new ideas of “woman’s sphere” 


have enticed her from the old paths 
where. woman, as daughter, sister, 
wife, mother, loyally assumes the 
tasks, and enjoys the blessed com- 
pensations of these old-fashioned (?) 
relationships. In these fascinating 
pages Dorothea tells us, in a straight- 
forward, womanly way, how her 
fidelity to duty as she saw it tried 
her soul; how sometimes she chafed 
under the restraints, and complained 
when the chastening hand seemed 
heavy. There are many passages in 
this record of “A Quiet Life’? which 
will touch the deepest sympathies of 
the reader. But, apparently without 
meaning to tell it, she also records 
how out of it all came growth of 
character, a wealth of abiding peace 
and joy which. no life devoted to 
pleasure or selfish ambition can pos- 
sibly yield. | | 


REcEIVED.—“ Pitfalls in English: 
A Manual of Customary Errors in 
the Use of Words,” by Joseph Fitz- 
gerald, N. Y. J. Fitzgerald & Co. 
25 cents.— “The Diary of the Rev. 
Solomon Spittle.’’ This is published 
as one number in the Anti-Tobacco 


Crusader, published by that veteran | 


in zealous Christian and ethical lit- 
erature, H. L. Hastings, Boston, 
Mass. We like to see zeal against 
the filthy weed.——Some specimen 
pages have come to us of “The Gos- 
pels Combined,” parallel passages 
blended, and separate accounts con- 
nected,. presenting in one contin- 
uous narrative the life of Jesus 
Christ. The compiler is our quon- 
dam fellow-worker, Rev. Chas H. 
Pope.— —‘‘Sketches of Wonderland,” 
Penetrated by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. II- 
lustrated generously. 103 pp. 


‘Men in general have very weak 
eyes when they look upon their own 
faults; but very strong ones when 
they look upon the failings of others. 


In whatever form it appears, sin 
is still the same old thing over and 
over again; the gilding of pills does 
not alter the nature of them. 


To love God is advantageous in 
the highest degree. 


WwW) 
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LESSON FOR JULY 28. 
BY REV. W. A. TENNEY. 


Journeying to Canaan. (Num x: 
29-34. 

Raguel—Reuel (Ex. 11:18.) In 
the Hebrew and the R. V. the same 
word is. used in both places. The 
same man is also called Jethro (Ex. 
iii: 1.) He was Moses’ father-in- 
law. Hobab was a brother of Zip- 
porah, Moses’ wife. The region 
about Mt. Sinai, or Horeb, had been 
occupied by Reul, or Jethro, as pas- 
ture land. (Ex. iii:1.) The family 
residence was on the other side of 
the desert not far away. The inter- 
view of these brothers-in-law occurred 
where they had been accustomed, 
years before, to herd the goats and 
cattle. Their conference was on their 
old camping ground. Kindred spir- 
its isolated from general society, who 
have long toiled and slept together 
under the open canopy of heaven, 
form stronger attachments than are 
found among those who move in pop- 
ulous centers. When one is elevated 
to a greatly improved condition, it 
will double his joys if he can take 
his old companion in toil, exposure 
and suffering with him to share the 
comforts, the quiet and the plenty of 
his new home. The heart of Moses 

earned to lead Hobab into Canaan. 

he land promised to Israel was 
richer in every respect than the 
mountains and deserts of Arabia. 
The climate was more comfortable 
and salubrious. The government 
under the statutes of Jehovah was 
certain to be safer and more equita- 
ble than the usages of the nomadic 
Midianites. Society composed of 
God’s chosen people could not fail 


to be superior to that of pagan free-| 


booters. 


The tone of mature friendship, 
tenderness and love entered into the 
‘invitation of Moses to Hobab to ac- 
company him on the journey to the 
better land. The place is a gift from 
the Lord; we are going to inherit and 
enjoy it. 
The first motive urged, “Come 

thou with us and we will do thee 
- good.” You will be benefited by 
traveling in our caravan. We will 
make it pleasant and helpful for 
you. The highest welfare is guaran- 
teed, because “The Lord hath spoken 
good concerning Israel.” Casting 
in thy lot with us will secure God’s 
presence, his guidance, his guardian- 
ship, his reward. There was a visi- 
‘ble token. of this in the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night that compassed the camp 
of the pilgrims; and in the food that 
fell from heaven— 


‘‘ Day by day the manna fell, 
Oh, to learn the lesson well.”’ 


Such is the spontaneous prompt- 
ing of every new-born soul. Hav- 


ing himself tasted the love and joy 


of the Lord, he longs to lead others 
into the same blessed experience. He 
is specially anxious to persuade his 
old companions to join him in the 
journey toward heaven; and he ten- 
derly pleads the satisfaction experi- 
~ enced in the world that now is, and 
the promises of the world to come. 

_ Hobab declined—“TI will not go.” 
He preferred his old home, his kin- 
dred, companions, associations and 
‘practices. _Unbelief could not see 
the land of promise; and chose a 
“bird in hand to two in the bush.” 
-In verse 31, Moses urges a very dif- 
ferent motive. “Leave us not—we 


are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mayst be to us instead of eyes.” | 


THE THEOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE— 
A BRIEF STUDY. 


BY REV. E. LYMAN HOOD. 


The first motive was, “Come, and 
we will do thee good”; the second, 
“Come, and thou wilt do us good.” 
The first was an appeal to self-inter- 
est; the second to benevolence. The 
latter is much the stronger motive. 
Self-denial for the purpose of service 
is the truly Christian principle. 

Moses did not ask aid of Hobab as 
a path-finder, to direct the course of 
the journey; the pillar of cloud was 
given for that. As a native of the 
land Hobab knew all its resources 
and all the customs of its ple. 
He knew where to find fuel and how 
to find the springs and wells, cover- 
ed and concealed by the Bedouins 
for their exclusive use. He could 
negotiate with the natives for ani- 
mals to be offered in sacrifice. We 
are not informed whether or not 
Moses’ second appeal led Hobab to 
reconsider his decision; indeed, he 
does not again appear in person in 
Scripture history. But at a later 
date his son Heber and other de- 
scendants,under the name of Kenites, 
are referred to as sharing the privi- 
leges of Canaan with Israel and of 
fighting the Lord’s battles. It does 
not appear whether Hobab, like an- 
other who said, “I go not,” repented 
and went, or whether his children 
were wiser in choice than their fa- 
ther. Whether he went or staid did 
not change the results with God’s 
people. If any choose to remain out 
of Canaan they will be the only los- 
ers. Others will come to the help of 
the Lord, and the kingdom will be 
just as firmly and strongly establish- 
ed. | 


Nearly three centuries have passed 
since the Bard of Avon died, yet his 
words are multiplied and his thoughts 
are zealously studied as never before. 
Much of the literature of the day is 
of necessity ephemeral; it is, there- 
fore, refreshing; we may turn to that 
which is immortal, and study the 
creatures of his extraordinary genius 
who live from age to age in undying 
fame. | 

The close student of Shakespeare 
becomes imbued with his character. 
It exhales from his writings. Yet it 
is the very grandeur of his genius 
which precludes us from discovering 
any personal trait in his works. 
Like a true artist, he is everywhere 
felt, but nowhere seen.. He is in all 
his characters, which range over all 
mankind; nevertheless, there is not 
one we can identify personally with 
himself. 

Though he was a poet for all na- 
tions and times, he had a masterly 
knowledge of his own country and 
age. He was not a great student, 
but he knew man. He stood at the 
meeting-point of two great epochs in 
history. The Renaissance had quick- 
ened, all intellectual life. The Ref- 


reason, purged and purified the 
church. The tyranny of kings had 
been subdued. Romanism was less 
assuming and autocratic. Protes- 
tantism was invigorating, and en- 


NOTE. 


The wise winner of souls will ply 
a variety of motives, and thus leave 
the impression that he has in stock 
an increasing power of persuasion in 
reserve. | 


thoughtful seriousness and its in- 
tense conviction of the knowledge of 
God. Puritanism was soon to be 
regnant in England. The Bible was 
becoming the Book in the minds and 
hearts of men. 

If we study his works in their 
probable chronological order, it is 
not difficult to note the growth of re- 
ligious sentiment within him. While 
in his earlier dramas it is hardly 
perceptible, his later productions 
show increasing knowledge of the 
deep springs of the human heart and 
the more searching analysis of char- 
acter; the deeper, higher nature of 
man and his relations to future des- 
tiny and the Infinite. As in Ham- 

‘¢ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 

In his own study he did not neg- 
lect the Bible, but was a diligent 
searcher of the Scriptures. He quot- 
ed very largely from its inspired 
pages, no less than five hundred and 
fifty times in all. Not one of his 
thirty-seven plays is without a 
Scriptural reference. He quotes from 
fifty-four of the sixty-six books of 
the Bible. Hamlet alone contains 
eighty quotations, Richard the Third 
nearly. fifty, Henry the Fifth and 
Richard the Second about forty each. 
It is interesting to note his favorite 
portions of God’s Word. Genesis 
furnishes the poet with thirty-one 
quotations, the Psalms fifty-nine, 
proverbs thirty-five, Isaiah twenty- 
one, Matthew sixty, Luke twenty- 
three and Romans twenty-three. 

It is happily impossible to trace in 
his writings any sectarian bias. He 
wrote not for a sect or a party, but 
for a world of universal humanity. 
Hence his theology was broad as 
mankind. In an age of bitter theo- 
logical strife, he would bea _ peace- 
maker. 


“In pr right hand carry gentle peace 
To silence envious tongues ”’ 


No one has probed the mysteries 


GLEANINGS. 


Give the devil an inch and he will 
take several ells. 


If God accepts us, it can matter 
little who rejects us. 


A soul without prayer is like a 
body without a soul. 


The first step towards ruin is to 
walk in bad company. 


Heaven in hope is worth more 
than the world in hand. 


The second time in anything is 
always easier than the first. 


A righteous servant is of greater 
value in the Lord’s account than a 
wicked master. 


The devil often abides in the high- 
est priced pews of our most fashion- 
able churches. 


Walk according to God’s direc- 
tion, and you will always be sure of 
God’s protection. 


To keep your shoes clean, keep 
out of mud; a man is known by the 
company he keeps. 


By their works shall ye know 
them; it is natural for disciples to 
imitate their master. 


Evil words are like poisoned ar- 
rows; and their wounds are most 
fatal when inflicted at the back. 


Whatever sin the heart of man is 
most prone to, the devil will be most 
sure to help forward. 


Every good desire is a plant of 
God’s own raising; and every desire 
after righteousness shall be fed, 
watered and satisfied. 


The preacher who never smiles 
usually makes up for the smallness|of the human heart deeper than he. 
of his congregation by the extreme| His profoundest philosophy is ever 
length of his sermons. based upon revelation. He was a 


ormation had emancipated human|: 


nobling life by its morality, its 


believer in man’s apostasy. Hear 
Isabella in Measure for Measure, 
as she proclaims, 3 
‘* Why, all the souls that were, were for- 
feit once, 
And he that might the vantage b«st 
have took 

Found out the remedy.” 

In the Providence of God he found 
relief for sorrow. In the mouth of 
the venerable Adam in As You 
Like It, | 
‘* He that doth the ravens feed, 


Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age.”’ 


Shakespeare was no agnostic. Faith 
produces strong deeds in his Siward, 


Posthumus and King Henry the > 


Fifth. In King Henry the Sixth 


he teaches the duty of daily prayer: 


‘‘ Let never day nor night unhallowed 


pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath 
done.”’ 
And again, in the same, we read, 


‘‘ Now God be praised! That to believing 
souls 


Gives nent in darkness, comfort in de- 
spair.”’ 

Arminius was a contemporary of 
his, but the great theologian influ- 
enced him little, if at all. Shakes- 
peare was a Calvinist, or we should 
not hear Warwick say, 

‘‘ That dread king that took our State up- 
on him 
To free us from his Father’s wrathful 
curse! ”’ 
Or Portia, in the Merchant of Ven- 
ice— 
“6 Though justice be thy plea, consider 
is— 

That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation.”’ 

The above play marks the perfec- 
tion of his development as a drama- 
tist in the completeness of its stage 
effect, the ingenuity of its setting, 
the ease of its movement and the po- 
etic beauty of its unfolding of char- 
acter around the figure of Shylock. 

How deeply he detested hypocrisy! 
Listen to Gloster in King Richard 
the Third: 


“But then I sigh, and, with a piece of 


Scripture, 
Tell — that God bids us do good for 
evil; 


And thus I clothe my naked villain 
With rq old ends, stolen forth of 
writ, 


And seem a saint when most I play the 
devil.” . 
Whether his creed embraced Christ 
as a redeemer, we know not, but of 
Christ he always speaks with affec- 
tionate regard. M. Guizot, who has 
written what many Shakesperean 
scholars consider the ablest criticism, 
wrote, “Hamlet is the master-piece of 


the master-mind in literature.” .In 


this drama Marcellus says: 


‘‘ Some say, that ever ’gainst that season 

comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is cele- 
brated, 

The hoa of dawning singeth all night 
ong ; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk 
abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no 
planets strike, 

No fairy tales nor witch hath power to 
charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. ’’ 


_ The dramatist’s theology embraced 
the doctrine of atonement, for we 


read in Henry the Fourth— 


**In those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessea 


eet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were 
nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.’’ 
In the same vein, Prospero ex- 
claims— | 
“My ending is despair, 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults.’’ 
To interpret the poet intelligently, 
we must remember that the age in 
which he lived was one in which 


man’s temper and powers took new 
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range and energy. All these are 
dexterously pictured in the easy grace 
of his dialogue, the vivacity of his 
wit, and the music of his verse. The 
strife of civil war had disturbed the 
thoughts of all. He lived at a time 
when the daring of the explorer and 
the passion of the lover were equally 
prominent with the philosophy of the 
schools and the fanaticism of the 
ecclesiastic. His picture of judicial 
corruption might well be applied to 
our own time. 
‘* In the corrupted currents of this world 
gilded hand may shove by jus- 
ce; 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above.” 
His faith in God’s impartial jus- 
tice asserts itself at once. 


is no shuffling; there the action 
eB 
In his true nature, and we ourselves 
compelled | 
Even tothe teeth and forehead of our 
faults, 
To give in evidence.” 


Perhaps it were better so. But 
some lines are in a minor =f 


Shakespeare’s faith at times is clou 


ed with passing doubts. Hamlet’s 
keen discrimination is crippled by in- 
decision. The poison of Iago taints 
the love of Desdemona. King Lear 
battles helplessly against the very 
elements, and awful sin indelibly 
stains the hand of Lady Macbeth, 
whose husband is the most artisti- 
cally imaginative of all his many 
characters. 

“To die” was to Hamlet, as to 
Claudio, “to go, we know not whith- 
er.” For “we are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep.’”’ It is wicked 
Gertrude who says: 


‘*Do not, forever. with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust; 
Thou know’st ’tis common, all that lives 
must die, | | 
Passing through nature to eternity.”’ 

But a volume would be necessary 
to include his teachings of charity, 
repentance, and purity. In Wolsey, 
Bassanio, and Hubert, we are taught 
te service of God is the chiefest 
thing. The pious Catherine, and the 
repentant, humbled Cardinal die in 
the peace of the gospel. And no 


other book, outside the Bible, pict- 


ures so vividly the fearful conse- 
quences of premeditated sin. 
It is difficult indeed to compare 


the greatest of all poets with the 


singers of our own time. But, ina 
word, Shakespeare is more healthful 
to Christian faith than Emerson, be- 
cause more positive and construc- 
tive. Emerson, too, was a _ cold- 
blooded man. Longfellow’s verse has 
a soft, Aolian sweetness in writing 
gracefully of the artistic features of 
Christianity, yet always from a lib- 
eral standpoint. Shakespeare’s the- 
ology was more firmly anchored than 
Tennyson, who often seems to be 
drifting, though he also hopes to see 
his “Pilot face to face in crossing 
the bar” of death. Lowell more 
closely resembles him. But Shakes- 
peare was less critical. Holmes 
draws more closely to him in rever- 
ent song, for his deep spirituality is 
exceeded by no one, save Whittier. 

In conclusion, no argument is 
needed to convince one of the great 
value of patient study of this master 
mind. Few questions come with 
greater force to the minister of the 
gospel, especially, than “What shall 
I read?” His reading will mould 
his thought, and his thought must 
ever largely determine his life and 
work. Next to the Bible we may, 
with profit, make the comparatively 
few great names in literature our 
meat and drink. While a love of 
Shakespeare is not usually a spon- 
taneous growth, it is surely capable 


of easy cultivation. Deep boring 
must be done in spots. In our busy 
life we read too much; we study not 
enough. Theology is still the queen 
of sciences, and the illustrious au- 
thors of the past, all without excep- 
tion, write reverently. They lead us 
to God. : 
MounralIn View, Cal., July 2, 1895. 


PRESIDENT F. E. OLARK’S ANNUAL 
ADDRESS. 


THE: RESPONSIBILITIES OF SUCCESS. 


[Delivered. at the 14th International 
Convention of the Y.P.S.C. E. at Bos- 
ton, July 11th.) 

Judged by all standards, it is no 
immodest statement that the En- 
deavor movement is a success, An 
organization which in fourteen years 
has grown from one society to forty 
thousand, from fifty-six members to 
nearly two millions and a half, an 
organization that has belted the 
globe, that finds itself as much at 
home in Old England, as in 
New England, under the South- 
ern Cross as under the North 
Star, under the Dragon flag of China 
as under the Stars and Stripes of 
America, can claim surely to be no 
provincial and temporary expedient, 
but a world-wide, providential move- 
ment. 

Especially is this true when it is 
remembered that this success has 
been achieved without any ecclesias- 
tical patronage, such as has brought 
into existence and assiduously fos- 
tered other societies of the Endeavor 
type. That this suceess is no evan- 
escent, temporary affair is shown by 
the fact that this year has been the 


year of greatest and most substantial | 


growth, as well as of highest spirit- 
ual attainment, of any of the four- 
teen. 
_ Our secretary’s report told us of 
nearly 8,000 societies added to the 
ranks with their half-million mem- 
bers, 500 full regiments of the young 
soldiers of the Lord, marching on to 
victory. This convention will tell 
you of the battles fought and won 
for Christian citizenship; of the war 
waged against the saloon and the 
brothel, the Sunday ball game and 
the Sunday theater; for good govern- 
ment and righteousness in municipal 
affairs. It will tell you how Chris- 
tian Endeavorers have relieved the 
poor and sick, lightened the squalid 
misery of the despairing, strengthen- 
ed the prayer-meeting and every 
church service, while from its ranks 
scores of thousands have come into 
the churches of Christ. It» will tell 
you of the advance of missionary ' 
spirit and systematic giving, and of 
thousands of eager Endeavorers who 
are only waiting the word of com- 
mand from their respective churches, 
like the new settlers on the edge of a 
reservation, with one foot over the 
line, waiting for the government pis- 
tol-shot, to go in and possess the 
land. It is not within my province 
to rehearse these matters, though 
our hearts leap with joy as we con- 
sider them. * * 

But success brings its own respon- 
sibilities. The responsibility for the 
future of Christian Endeavor rests 
not with any leaders or officers of 
united society or union, but with the 
Endeavorers themselves in every one 
of the forty thousand societies the 
world around. * * * First. I 
would mention humble, unselfish de- 
votion to the cause we represent, 
which is the cause of Christ. * * * 
Don’t be beguiled. The Endeavor 
Society is for Christ and the church, 
for home and native land; not to 
boost or bolster any political party, 


the body or soul. * * * I know 
of no organization that is so indebt- 
ed to recruits who ask for no pay, no 
uniform, no epaulets, no decorations, 
no reward except the reward of a 
meek and quiet spirit and a con- 
sciousness of duty done. * * * 

If I may be allowed to refer for a 
moment to the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Its great mis- 
sionary work is done; the Constitu- 
tion is translated into and circulated 
in two scores of languages; it serves 
as a bureau of information for s80- 
cieties in forty-four States, five terri- 
tories, .eight provinces, and half a 
hundred countries outside of Amer- 
ica, on the total yearly expenditure 
of about $12,000, all of which it 
earns. This itis able to do largely 
because there is so much gratuitous 
sérvice given by those who love the 
cause. So it isin our State and lo- 
cal unions. They employ no paid 


tures; they afford no opportunity to 
the selfish adventurer. We have no 
votes, no patronage, no influence, 
which, as an organization, we can 
or would deliver to him who seeks 
them. The limitations and functions 
of our National and State Endeavor 
unions are clearly defined. Their 
functions are, as they have always 
been, those of inspiration and stimu- 
lus, never of legislation. The con- 
ventions are mass-meetings for spirit- 
ual uplift and fellowship, where al- 
most no business is transacted, and 
to which no wire-pulling schemer 
need apply. Our success in the past 
has been won along these lines. The 
guide-board to our success for the fu- 
ture points in no other direction. 

Second. Past successes have been 
won all along the lines of fidelity and 
intensest loyalty; loyalty to God and 


churches and their interests. * * * 

It is the proud boast of this Socie- 
ty, and it is no empty boast, that it 
is a8 loyal to its own church as any 


purely denominational society possi- 
bly can be. | 


Third. The successes of the past have 
been due to certain distinctive prin- 
ciples, which have come to be known 
as Christian Endeavor principles. 
This Convention is not an agglomer- 
ation of all kinds of young people’s 
societies. It is not a gathering of 
musical, and literary, and social, 
and amusement societies. It is a 
convention of Christian Endeavor 
Societies. The growth of these four- 
teen years is not a happy combina- 
tion of odd elements which have 
come together by chance. As every 
plant has a root, so every Endeavor 
Society has a root. Rather, it has 
three roots: the pledge, the consecra- 
tion meeting, and a system of com- 
mittees by which its practical ser- 
vice for Christ is performed. * * * 

The God-ordained purpose of the 
Endeavor movement is to raise the 
standard of practical devotion and 
consecrated religious enthusiasm of 
young people. It is constantly say- 
ing by means of the pledge, the con- 
secration meeting, and the leading 
committees, “Make of your religion 
the first thing in all your lives: Place 
it before your business, before your 
social pleasures, before -your school, 
before your amusements.” ‘There 
ig one supreme thing in the world, 
and that is the service of the Mas- 
ter.” 

Fourth. But while the absolute 
necessity of keeping the movement 
“true to type,” as the gardeners would 
say, is laid upon us, a necessity no 
less strenuous is ours to wisely follow 
the later providential paths waich God 
has marked out. When, two years 


or to sell any nostrums, be they for| 


ago, at Montreal, the suggestion was 


officers; they have no large expendi-. 


his Word, loyalty to our individual | 


made to you, Endeavorers, that as 
individuals you had unfulfilled du- 
ties along the lines.of Christian cit- 
izenship and missionary enlarge- 
ment, who would have believed that 
your response would have been go 
prompt and generous? How you 
have leaped forward to your duty 
and your privilege! How the rapid 
contagion of these ideas has spread 


from society to society, from local © 


union to local union, from city to 
country, from State to -State, and 
province and nation! Not a death- 
dealing contagion is this, but a bless- 
ed inoculation, which, please God, 
will make forever impossible the 
small-pox of such municipal mis- 
rule and corruption as we have 
known in the past. May this bea 
lymph, too, which shall render in- 
nocuous the wasting consumption of 


indifference to the spread of the 


Kingdom in all the world! * * * 

A Tammany in America forever- 
more impossible! A missionary 
board debt forevermore impossible ! 
Those are two of the responsibilities 
of the future from the successes of 
the past in Christian Endeavor. 


Fifth. Once more, our success in © 


the past has been the success of a 
united host. It could never have 
been won as a sect, as a segment of 
the hosts of God’s people. So far as 
we have been allowed by our superi- 
ors, we represent the undivided 
evangelical young people of America. 
* * * The proposed World’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, which per- 


haps will be consummated this week, | 


will still further cement our unity. 
For such a fellowship as this has 
Christian Endeavor come to the 
Kingdom. 


WHEREFORE? 


The opinions of philosophers are 
solicited as to the origin and design 


of the curious balloons we see on. 


either side of the fair ones in these 
days. It is a physico-psychological 
puzzle which makes a man dizzy as 
it forces itself upon him in street, or 
hall, or church. How can he listen 


to a sermon witha lady just in front of | 


him trying to convince the world that 


sheis triplets? Dothe ladies wear these 
balloons as a symbol that woman is 


rising? Oris it simply to keep down 
vanity? Or is it that hard times 
have impressed on them the need of 
economy so they cannot bear to leave 
any scraps unused? 

Talk about a woman’s shoulders 
being set at a lower angle than a 
a man’s so she cannot give too true 
an aim to the deadly pot-hook ! The 
dainty lady can now look with con- 
tempt on the slenderness of the black- 
siaith’s arms. Yes, it must be they 
are determined to out-do men even 
in the few little things we were ahead 
on. It cannot be from any desire to 
please our shuddering eyes. We are 
apt to think brains and balloons in- 
versely proportioned. When I see 
more women with nerve enough to 
nullify the tyranny of Queen Fash- 
ion, and ask only, What is the most 
becoming dress I can secure for the 
least expense? well, I shall then be 
more enthusiastic about woman’s 
suffrage. PAULUS. 


The devil is a very sanguinary 
fellow, and he can be’ successfully 
downed only with that courage and 
perseverance that comes from God. 


The love of some so called Chris- 
tians for their HeavenlyFather is like 
painted fire; its appearance is deceit- 
ful, but there is no warmth. 


The oldest national flag in the 
world is that of Denmark, which has 


been in use since the year 1219. 
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Southern California. 


CASE, Rev. J. T. FORD and President C. 
G. BALDWIN. The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal, Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin. All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be received 
_ by the Claremont office. For information, ad- 
dress C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, al, | 


SPIRITUAL POWER, 


BY REY. S. BRISTOL. 


“But ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost has come upon 
you” (Acts i: 8). “But tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem till ye be en- 
dued with power from on high” 
(Luke xxiv: 49). “My speech and 
my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in dem- 
onstration of the Spirit and of pow- 


er that your faith should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God’? (I Cor. ii: 4, 5). 
“Most gladly, therefore, will I gath- 
er glory in my dnfirmities, that the 
power of. Christ may rest upon me” 
(II Cor. xii: 9). It was never the 
thought of God that man should go 
forth alone to the work of building 
up Christ’s kingdom on earth. The 
work is too great; the forces arrayed 
against it are too strong for his nat- 
ural and unassisted powers. He 
must be invested with power from 
above or he will never succeed. In 
the first passage quoted above, the 
Saviour encouraged his trembling 
disciples with the promise that su- 
pernatural power should come upon 
them after the Holy Ghost was giv- 
en. “Ye shall receive power,” he 
said. In the second passage be bade 
them not attempt the work of preach- 
ing till that power was received. 
“Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem 
till ye are endued with power.” Or, 
as it is expressed in the Acts, “Not 
to depart from Jerusalem, but wait 
for the promise.” This seems to me 
tantamount to saying, ‘‘All preach- 
ers need a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. All preachers can have it. 
And they all must have it, or small 
will be their success.’’ In the third 
passage quoted Paul tells us that his 
great success was not brought about 
by his learning, eloquence or per- 
suasive reasoning, though they were 
actively used, but pre-eminently and 
mainly by the power of God; that 
such were his manifest weaknesses 
that all his hearers could see that 
the effects produced were not due to 
Paul, but to an invisible power which 
enforced his words and made them 
effective. 

In the last passage he tells us he 
gladly accepts infirmities if only the 
power of the Holy Spirit attends his 
steps and makes his work effective. 
We have some thoughts regarding 
this enduement of supernatural pow- 
er we would like to lay before the 
readers of THE PAcIFIc: 

1. We of this day need it as truly 
as the apostles did. And I am not 
sure but I can say as much as they 
did. Certainly, in the personal con- 
flict with temptation, we are as weak 
as they were. In work for others, 
substantially, the same obstacles are 
to be encountered. Education, civil- 
ization, the printing-press, the pub- 
lished Bible, the Sabbath-school, the 
house of worship and the preached 
Word are all in vain, unless the 
Holy Ghost shall brood over them 


Tom two pages are edited by Rev. H. P. 


and give them power. Witness France 
and Germany and a hundred places 
nearer home. 

2. Needing this gift of* spiritual 


j}and supernatural power so much, 


can we not have it? It ever accom- 
panies the baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
And that was promised “to as many 
as the Lord our God shall call.” 
We can therefore have it. And I 
take it the conditions are the same 


| they ever have been. 


3. Examples of this power are not 
wanting in this our day. Mr. D. L. 
Moody is one; a very striking one, 
too. No living preacher is attended 
with such power as he. He is not 
remarkably eloquent or powerful as 
a reasoner. Heis not learned. In 
these respects, how far inferior he is 
to Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn or Gun- 
saulus of Chicago, and a thousand 
others in the United States! Yeta 
hundred bow to Christ under his 
words, where five do under the men 
mentioned. And he tells us how he 
came by it, how he sought, and how 
and where he received the great gift. 
I knew a deacon in Wisconsin who, 
in the latter part of his life, received 
this power, went into the pine coun- 
try and labored successfully among 
the lumbermen, where many were 
converted and churches formed. 
Judson among the Burmese, and 
Patton in the New Hebrides, 
and many others, have. shown 
that the power belongs to this, not 
less than in the apostolic age. 


4. All classes can have this power; 
servants and hand maidens, young 
and old. All need it and can have 
it, making their lives, their spirit, 
their words, their letters, their prog- 
ress, all they do impressive. I have 
known uneducated men and women 
in our churches an inspiration to 
their pastors and to the whole church. 
They were endued with power. 


5. The reason why this power is 
not more generally enjoyed is that 
it is not generally sought. It is not 
insisted on in the seminary as an 
indispensable preparation to preach- 
ing the gospel. The theological stu- 
dent is not urged to seek it, and to 
tarry in the seminary till endued 
with power from on high. Little is 
said about it. Asaxule the preacher 
goes forth without it. He says a lit- 
tle about it to the church, and there 
is little seeking of it there. Hence, 
our poor success and want of power. 
What if the apostles had not sought 
it? | 

6. Not simple seeking, but perse- 
verance in seeking is needful. We 
have to be educated up to a suitable 
preparation to receive the gift. of 
power. It took the apostles ten days 
of earnest prayer and conference 
over the matter before they were fit- 
ted to receive the gift. So it was 
with Moody and the deacon I have 
mentioned. But albeit time and ef- 
fort are requisite, the needed gift is 
not beyond our reach. The lack of 
the times is not a lack of truth. A 
world of it is preached and taught 
every Sabbath. What we need is 
power—the power which impresses, 
convicts, converts,brings Christ nigh, 
and writes the law of God on the 
heart. Brethren, have we this pow- 
er? Have we all we ought to have 
and can have? Why should we not 
pray for this power as earnestly as 
did the Christians of Peter’s day? 
Not seeking it, scarcely believing in 
it, is it strange we do not have it? 


OHRISTIAN UNITY. 


- 


BY REV. HERBERT W. LATHE. 


It is a good thing. We all believe 
init. Are we sure that we know 
just what it is, and how itis to be 
secured? | 

Christian unity is not uniformity. 
Joseph Parker says, “Uniformity is 
man’s trick; unity is God’s purpose.” 
Bishops and episcopacy can never be 
made universal. “The church can 
never be reunited on the basis of any 
claim or pretension which is the ex- 
clusive possession of any one of the 
branches, especially if it be a prin- 
cipie which, like the papacy, the 
apostolic succession, or the necessity 
of any one mode of baptism, in- 
volves the refusal of church rights 
and fellowship to other denomina- 
tions.’ Thus wrote Henry B. Smith. 
Even if ,we could secure outward 
conformity to formal principles, such 
agreement would be but a shadow of 
what we want. 

Christian unity is not religious in- 
difference. It is proposed to. get 
Christians together by reducing doc- 
trine to its lowest terms. Let no one 
insist upon any truth which gives 
offense to any other. Let every creed 
claiming tue Christian name be fel- 
lowshiped. Such an alliance can 
come about only when faith loses its 
vitality. Any unity so secured would 
justify the saying of Fox, that “the 
only basis for toleration is a degree 
of skepticism.” Itis needless to add 
that a church thus “united” would 
be powerless before the unbelief of 
the world. 

Our Saviour defines Christian 
unity—“*That they all may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in 
us.” How are the Father and the 
Son one? Not by the obliteration of 
the personality of either. We say 
“three persons and one God.” Why 
not three denominations, or forty, or 
a hundred, and onechurch ? Christ 
does not contemplate the unity of 
organization, but the unity of life. 
We are to be one in Christ, as Christ 
is One in God. 


How may this be achieved? First 
by loyalty to one’s own church. He 
who seeks the things that make for 
peace in his own denomination is 
doing his part in securing harmony 
in the church at large. He who is 
stirring up discussion and strife in 
his own communion is not best qual- 
ified to instruct the churches how 
they may become one. 

Secondly, by loyalty to God’s 
inspired Word. Christendom can 
never stand firm and_ united 
on the sandy foundation of a 
fallible Bible. If a part of the 
Old Testament is “cunningly devised 


fables,’ if Christ was mistaken as to| 


what Moses wrote in the law, if man 
has some faculty which is compe- 
tent to pass judgment on the deliv- 
erances of revelation, it is idle to 
talk of uniting Christians in a con- 
certed movement against an evil 
world. 

Thirdly, by loyalty to the essen- 
tial and distinctive truths of Chris- 
tianity. Such truths are the deity 
of Jesus Christ; his vicarious atone- 
ment for sin, and the work of the 
Holy Spirit in regeneration and 
sanctification. Without these truths 
Christianity is but one of “ten great 
religions.” With them, it is the one 
and only revelation from God—his 


4 


power unto~ salvation. The great 


-|majority of redeemed men will al- 


ways cling to these verities with pas- 
sionate love, and can never be bound 
together in fellowship with men 
who deny them. | 

Fourthly, on loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. 


This is the “tie that binds.” It mat- 


ters nothing whether we be governed 


by Episcopacy or Presbytery or by 
nobody, if Christ lives inus. Every 
devoted disciple of Jesus is doing all 
that he can do for Christian unity, 
for if all Christians were devoted 
they would be one, and Christ’s pray- 
ers would be answered. 


This is the unity that would over- 


come the world. Organization has © 


never accomplished the wonders that 
are claimed for it. There wasa time 
when there was but one church in 
the world. It had all the “unity” 
for which some people are now con- 
tending. It was holy, catholic, apos- 
tolic, and it signally failed to ad- 
vance the kingdom of God on earth. 
Nay, it became so corrupt that men 
were justified in calling it “The Scar- 
let Woman.” Its “unity” was its 
weakness. Moreover, multitudes have 
lived and died under Protestantism, 
hardly conscious of the existence of 
any church save that of their own 
neighborhood. They have been free 
from all the alleged adverse influ- 
ences of contending sects. But s0 
far as we know the church has made 
no more impression upon them than 
upon the unbelieving in all lands. 
It is unity, not organization, that 
conquers unbelief. Vital, spiritual 
union, such as Christ prayed for, 
manifesting itself through all the 
existing denominations, would make 


a stronger impression for good upon, 


an irreligious world than the same 
unity in one great denomination em- 
bracing all Christians. 
Preach the gospel, live the gospel, 
be loyal to revealed truth, love every 
fellow disciple, and Christian unity 
is here, though we remain Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists to the end of time. 
PASADENA. | 


Rav Willis died Mon- 


rovia, July 10th, and was buried just 


three weeks after his wife’s funeral. 
He was a native of Wales, and was 
but thirty-three years of age. He 
has been in this mia since 1892; 
had preached in Colorado and Utah. 
He was a man of promise and spirit- 
ual power, and the circumstances of 
his death among entire strangers 
were especially sad; but no murmur 
escaped his lips. His death was a 
real euthanasia. The writer was at 
Villa Park a few Sundays since, and 


was delighted'to find a united con- 


gregation under the ministrations of 
Rey. C. H. Longfellow. Seldom is a 
pastor more manifestly grounded in 
the love and confidence of his people. 
Mr. Longfellow is unselfishly devoted 
to his people. Villa Park promises 
to be one of our ideal country par- 
ishes. EK. E. P. A. 


Four were received by the Villa 
Park church last Sunday on con- 
fession and one by letter. Plans are 
being perfected for the addition of 
two rooms in the rear, much needed 
for Sunday-school purposes. Thé 
main building will be lengthened 
fourteen feet, and a partition will 
give a pastor’s study and a room for 
the infant department. Com. 
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Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound schvlarsh p and 
physical well being. It is’ fully accredited at 
the University of California in al] the courses 
also in advanced work, and at Stanford 
University, and gives especial attention to 
preparation for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
coileges and technical schools. We believe 
that our entire equipment—our 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Nineteenth year; 19 professors and teachers, 
For catalogue or information address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M., 1036 


‘Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal, 


‘MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast, Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
Heap MASTER. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 Eleventh Street > 
Corner of Clay 


Will open Monday, July 29, 1895 


Mrs. M. K. Principal 
T. D. ApAms, A.M., Master 
Mary E Auuen, A.B., Preceptress 


The oldest private school in Oakland. Best of accom- 
modations for boarding and day pupils. Includes the 
different departments, from Kindergarten to University 
Work. None but teachers of large culture and ex 
rience, who are well known to many of the leading 
educators of the country. Speoial attention to Art, 
Music, Oratorical Work, Physical Culture and Deport- 
ment. A safe and pleasant home school. Centrally and 
healthfully located. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles. 


oney and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. SAN FRANOIBS00 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OvysTeR Beeps aT MILLBRAE, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 67, 68 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48. California Market 

San Francisco, Cal. 


‘Principal, 


Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- : 


fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 
provided. Open to qhalified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So 
ciology, and in facile use of the English 
Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev. 
. K. McLean, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
nd, 


ALAMEDA UNIVERSITY AGADEMY 


ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W, Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 


J. B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- || 


kins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a select school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 


Circulars forwarded on application to the 
W. W. ANDERSON. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 
TELEPHONE 512 5. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Tracks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
816 & 318 Market 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager. Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKKT STREET, ROOM 46. 


SAN FRANOISOCO. 
G.L. BROWN, | 


anage: 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURIN 


BELLS 


in t 
ST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


Burlingame, San Mateo Co. 
| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | | 


A first class home for boys. Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univertity or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall 
mences Atgust 8th. Send for catalogue and 
mention paper. 

IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


(Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 
1849 Jackson St., Cor. Gough 


DR. 8 H. WILLEY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers 
Number received in the family limited to twenty-five 
Next term opens on August 1, 1895, 


AND SEMINARY 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Geants Diplomas and Confers Degrees. Rare unities 
Offered in Music. One Hours Ride from Rag rancisco 
Board and Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, $175. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P.O.. Cal 


Term begins Aug: 7, 1895. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


‘MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush S8t., 8. F., 
Will endeavor to please any who would wan: 
suit of clothing made 


BOOTH: 
Always in se ee HOMESPUN 
stock, manufactured 


Woo xk. 


If we do not have in sto. the partioular pai 
tern our customer want. we will go with fin 
to the wholesale cloth } ouses, where he ca: 
obtain the best selectio: in ‘San Francisco t 
choose from. Fifteen er cent. discount 
clergymen, 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spu 
Goods, now in stock. 


>OXFORD 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office. and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remate from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING 01 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
of charge and we make NO CHARG! 
UNLESS PATENT IS SEt'URED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references tc 


| actual clients in your own State, County, City m 


Onnosite Patent Office, Washington, 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
Mam, HAVE FURN/SHED 35.0 
SCHOOL & OTHE: 


R. 

& CO,, BES 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


The 


Catalogue, 


Ge Ge 


SACRAMENTO: 726 K Bt. 


Typewriter 


Accuracy in spelling, grammar, composition, etc., habitual neatness of 
work, close observation, and the use of terse and vigorous language, 
are promoted by the writing machine better than by any other means. 


The Simplicity of Design and Exce'lence of Construction 
of the REMINGTON make it umrivaled for general use. 


Call and examine latest 


improvements, or address for Illustrated 


WA7TICESSSON SE 


BAN FRANCIS“O: 8 and 5 Front Street. 


LOS ADGELES: 2218. Broadway, 
PORTLAND: 249 Stark Street. 


term com-| 
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BELMONT SCHOOL JEWS IN JERUSALEM AND PALES. 
PAGIFIC Oak Grove School TINE, 


BY HON. SELAH MERRILL, FORMERLY 
. UNITED STATES CONSUL AT JERU- 
SALEM. 


A question that is very frequently 
put to me is one in regard to the 
number of Jews in Jerusalem and 
Palestine. It is well known that the 
Turkish government makes no com- 
plete census of the population of thie 
empire. At the same time évery 
Mohammedan male is enrolled, part- 


ly because of his liability to military 
service; so that by a certain method 
of calculation they arrive at a sort of 
enumeration which is approximate- 
ly correct. The Turks are reluctant 
to publish these statistics; hence for- 
eigners seldom ask for them, but cast 
about for some other means of ascer- 
taining the number of inhabitants of 
any given city or province. There 
is room here, of course, for estimates 
of varying amounts, and this fact 
must be thought of in answering the 
present question. 
Looking at Jerusalem alone, we 
must remember that it is a small 
lace and the number of inhabitants 
imited, the best authorities as re- 
cently as 1875 placing the entire 
number at not over 24,000. Baed- 
eker, in 1894, gives 40,000, and al- 
lows the possibility of there being 
43,000 people in the city. Still some 
persons, when they speak or write of 


‘its population, are perfectly reckless 


in their figures, and put down 
amounts which they must see are 
simply fabulous if they give the sub- 
ject a moment’s attention. For in- 
stance, I have seen it stated in jour- 
nals which claim our respect that 
there were in Jerusalem at the pres- 
ent time 100,000 Jews; again that 
there were 80,000, and again that 
there were 50,000. Likewise that 
there were in all Palestine 150,000 
Jews, and another statement that, 
within seven years past, not less than 
100,000 Jews had arrived in that 
country. I will not say that the 
smallest amount here given is as 
wild as the largest, but every one of 
these statements is wild, nothing 
else than very poor guess-work; and 
I venture to assert that evety one of 
them was made by persons who 
spoke without serious reflection, but 
simply at random. How such exag- 
gerated numbers get abroad and find 
believers I do not-know. A person’s 
reputation for accuracy would be 
ruined forever were he to make sim- 
ilar incredible statements respecting 
the population of London or ton. 

What I had in mind when I men- 
tioned estimates were those based 
upon the most reliable data. For 
example: 1. There are in the city 
nine consulates, and each has under 


These amount all together to several 
thousand. Consular details are ac- 
cessible, although not to everybody. 
2. The Spanish Jews form a large 
element in the population of the city, 
but they have resided there for cen- 
turies, and have, of course, nothing 
to do with Spain, for they are all 
Turkish subjects. Every male of this 
class is recorded on account of the 
military tax. 3. The Jews from 
every country have their separate 
“communities,” or organizations, for 
the purpose (largely) of receiving 
and distributing the money sent 


from different parts of the world to 
aid the Jews of the Holy City. These 
communities have their heads and 
secretaries, and the number of fam- 
ilies and individuals is carefully re- 
corded. 4. The various schools for 


ly for purposes of taxation.and part-_ 


its protection a number of Jews. 


J ewish children have the names 0! 
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the pupils enrolled,.and the number 
of families represented, and this is 
an important help in answering our 
question. 5. The heads of the syna- 
gogues know the number of families 
attending each, and there are almost 
no non-synagogue-goers in the city. 
6. If we go away from the city to 
the colonies, we can get numbers 
that are absolutely correct; for every 
individual—man,woman and child— 
is counted. 7. In the cities and 
towns other than Jerusalem where 
Jews are found, the number given, as 
it is not large in any case with the 
single exception of Safed, is the more 
likely to be ascertainable, and there- 
fore accurate. 

-These sources of information (there 
are others which I need not specify 
in detail) I have taken pains to men- 
tion in order to show the reader the 
basis upon which my calculations 
rest. I spent two months in my in- 
vestigations, and twelve months later 


_ went over the entire work anew. The 


English consul and myself agreed 
that we do this work as thoroughly 


as possible, and that each should. do 


it independently of the other. Some 
time elapsed before we compared re- 
sults, and eighteen months later I 
learned that the French consul had 
meantime been making a similar cal- 
culation for himself. It turned out 
that our estimates were nearly the 
same; namely, 25,000, 25,322, and 
27,000 Jews in Jerusalem. Outside 
of Jerusalem, Jews are found only 
in the following towns: Acre, Haifa, 
Hebron, Jaffa, Nablous, Ramleh, 
Safed, and Tiberias—in all 15,131, 
and in the colonies 2,800. which, 
with the middle number here men- 


tioned for Jerusalem, would make| 


43,253 Jews in Palestine. The care- 
ful way in which these estimates 
were made, with free access to every 
possible source of information, in- 


sures a result as nearly correct as 


possible under’ existing circum- 
stances. Certainly no one can with 
any show of reason deny that it is 
the most accurate census made in 
recent years of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Jerusalem and Palestine. In 
July, 1891, the Turkish Government 
issued an order forbidding the !mmi- 
gration of Jews into Palestine, and 
since that date very few have arriv- 
ed, and the number in Jerusalem 
has not increased. This act was 
published throughout the world as 
‘“‘a fresh example of persecution of 
the Jews,” but the Turks claimed 
the right to protect themselves 
against what they considered an ob- 
jectionable class, the same as the 
United States claims the right to 
protect itself against the Chinese. 
During the fifteen years previous to 
this date (1891), the influx of Jews 
had been considerable, but the wealth 
of the city was not thereby increased. 
On the contrary, its burdens became 
heavier and its poverty and misery 
more apparent, not to say appalling; 
so that in every way this order was 
a most fortunate thing for the Jews 
already there, and the wisest thing 
for the city that could have been de- 
vised.—Sunday-School Times. 


Wages in the works of the Otis 
Steel Co. at Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
Pottstown Iron Co. at Pottstown, Pa., 


have been advanced from ten to fif- |. 


teen percent. About 1,800 men will 
be benefited by the advance. 


The Kimberly Iron Works at 
Greenville, Pa.,is about to resume 
work after having been shut down 
for two years. | 


Only 12,000 standard silver dol- 
lars were coined at the United States 
Mints during June, 


In New Zealand a plant is culti- 
vated with much care and extensive- 
ly propagated with the sole object of 
destroying moths that infest vegeta- 
tion. “Lux,” writing in the New- 
castle Chronicle, says: This service- 


native of South Africa, but which 
grows freely in any mild ‘climate 
where it can be secured against frost. 
It is a rampant grower of climbing 
habit, producing large numbers of 
white or pinkish white flowers which 
have an argeeable odor. It is the 
flowers which attract the moths, and 
on a summer evening a hedge of ar- 


augias will be completely covered 


with moths, not oné of which will be 
visible the next morning. The ac- 
tion of the flower is purely mechan- 


ical. The calyx is deep, and the 
nectary is placed at its base. At- 
tracted by the powerful scent. and 


the prospect of nectar, the invading 
moth enters the calyx and protrudes 
its proboscis to extract the tempting 


proboscis is nipped between two hard 
black pincers, which guard the pas- 
sage and hold the insect a prisoner 
until it dies. | 


It has just been decided in Chi- 
cago that a man having an office in 
a business block in that city cannot 
take his bicycle into the building 
‘with him against the will of the land- 
lord. | 


—com 
pills, “blue pills,’’ cal- 


rial 
should not be used in 
these days of enlight- 
ened medical science, 
mwhen it is so easy to 
get a purely vegetable 
ill in concentrated 
orm, sugar - coated, 
in glass vials, at an 
store where medi- 
cines are kept. 
Dr. Pierce was first 

to introduce a Little Pill to the American . 
eople. Many have imitated them, but none 
have approached his “‘ Pleasant Pellets ”’ in 
true worth, or value, for all laxative and 
cathartic purposes. 


Once Used, they are Always in Favor. 


Assist Nature a little now and then, with 
a gentle, cleansing laxative, thereby remov- 
ing offending matter from the stomach and 
bowels, toning up and invigorating the liver 
and quickening its tardy action, and you 
chevetve remove the cause of a multitude of 
distressing diseases, such as headaches, in- 
digestion, or dyspepsia, biliousness, pim- 
ples, blotches, eruptions, boils, constipa- 
tion, piles, fistula and maladies too numer- 
ous to mention. 

If people would pay more attention tc 

roperly regulating the action of thei 
tl they would have less frequent 
occasion to call for their doctor’s ser- 
‘vices to subdue attacks of dangerous dis- 


eases. 

That, of all known agents to accomplish 
this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
are unequaled, is proven by the fact that 
once used, they are always in favor. Their 
secondary effect is to keep the bowels open 
and regular, not to further constipate, as is 
the case with other pills. Hence, theirgreat 
popularity, with sufferers from habitual 
constipation, piles and indigestion. 


ousness, constipation, coated tongue, poor 
appetite, dyspepsia and kindred derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver and bowels. 

A free sample of the ‘“Pellets,”’ (4 to 7 
doses) on trial, is mailed to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of name and address 
on postal card. 

Address for free sample, WorRLD’s DIs- 
PENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
ANDREWS’ 

m= Kolding Bed. 
C.F.WEBER& CO, Andrews & Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 
San Francisco. 


4nd 2298econd§t, Portland Or 


able plant is the Araugia albens, a 


food; but before it can do this the 


und cathartic | 


omel or other mercu- | 


They absolutely cure sick headache, bili- | 


Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 


WASHING DAY | 


It is a little difficult to k the children 
quiet and attend to duties of the day at the 
same time. 


WHY NOT BLY A NOAHW’SARK? 


It is a sdurce of enjoyment and interest to 
them, and lots of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand, 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The usual 25§c size.......... 18C 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE. 


414-418 FRONT STREET, S. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers © 


Book, News, Writing 
and Wrapping. . 


PAPERS 


Card Stock, Straw 
and Binders’ Board 
Ete. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-Made 
Paper Bags 


S512 to 516 Saeramento and 
619 Commercial Sts., F. 


FRED WILSON 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic 
Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to 
| Clergymen 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO > CAL: 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


COMMISSION, WHOLESALE and RETAIL 


HAY 


AND 


_ GRAIN 


AT THE OLD STAND 


1912 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(Founded 1856. Incorporated April, 1889) 


Manufacturers of all sizes of 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 


BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
| CABLES, WHALE LINE 


DirecTtors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred S. Tubbs, ‘Treasurer; 
Austin Wd Tubbs, Herman A. Tubbs, Chas. WwW. Kel- 
logg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Telephone, South 519 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


Formerly of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator. Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches of dentistry. 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming baths, foot 


| 


of Mason oe terminus of all North 


beach cars, John Farnham, Manager, 


TUBBS CORDAGE COMP’Y 


Ag 
15. a 
GROCERS) 
FINE MACKEREL IN KITS 4 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 4 
PURE SPICES AND OLIVE OIL a 
TOP-O-CAN 
BUTTER 4 
Best in the World 4 
Guarant<ed 
To Keep in Hot a, 
Climates, 
nia Street 4 | 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
| 
C. B. PARCELLS 
— AND — “4 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. = 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


Diebold Safe and Lock Co. 


SAFES and VAULT WORK, STANDARD aq 
SCALE AND SUPPLY CO. METAL- | Be 

LIC OFFICE, BANK AND | - 
COURT HOUSE VAULT of | 
FITTINGS 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


W. H. TILTON, 


JAS, CARROLL, 


CARROLL & TILTON 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, Be 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


$73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


IODIDE OF 


BLANCARDS 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


: Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 


King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consum oe, sz 


. 


Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 


None Genuine unless signed “ BL NCARD.” a 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggists. i 
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G. D. MAYLE, | 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 
TELEPHONE 52:9. 
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te 
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San Francisco 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Securede 
OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


UNLIKE EULS-RICHE TONE 
‘HEARD FURTHER: MORE DURABLE: 
THE CIN ATLBELEEOUNDRY 
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[WepnEspAY, JuLy 17, 1895 


A DAY AT SYOHAR AND SHEOHEM. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


while the people added the loud 
“Amen !” 

As we approached the city we were 
surprised to see mounted soldiers, who 
seemed about to challenge our right 
toenter, and for a moment we thought 
that our fears as to trouble from 
the Turke were about to be realized; 
but they only saluted, and rode by. 
We were again saluted by a company 


at the barracks, and an officer came 


to our dragoman, asking if we were 
the party of a certain prince. “No,” 
answered the dragoman, “but we 
have a colonel in the party.” “Well,” 
said the officer, “we are ready to es- 
cort somebody, and we may as well 
escort you”; so, greatly to our 


amusement, they actually did escort 


us entirely through the city to our 


camping-place at the foot of the| 


mountains. The weather, scenery, 


and associations combined to make} 


leasant en- 
afterwards 


this one of our most 
campments. We hear 


that when the party for whom all} 


these arrangements had been made 
did finally arrive, no notice was 
taken of them whatever; but the 
prince can console himself by the 
thought that honors do not always 
fall where they are most deserved. 
Nabulus is a town of 20,000 in- 
habitants, and in one small quarter 
live the Samaritans. Their syna- 
gogue is a small white-washed cham- 
ber, the pavement of which must 
not be trodden upon with shoes. 
The men wear white surplices and 
red turbans. They attach great im- 
portance to cleanliness, which is a 
comfort after contact with other 
natives. The office of high priest is 
hereditary, and the present one is a 
descendant of the tribe of Levi. The 
Samaritan codex of the Pentateuch 


is very old, and kept in an elegant 


case, but their claim that it was writ- 
ten by a grandson of Aaron is ques- 
tionable, to say the least. The ba- 
zars of Nabulus are quite as inter- 
esting in their way as at Damascus, 
if one could forget the dirt and filth 
accompanying them. The streets 
are like all the Oriental cities, some 
of them very rough, some so smooth 
and slippery that our horses had dif- 


ficulty in keeping their footing. But | 


whatever faults we may find in the 
city, its surroundings are beautiful. 
and we endorse the opinion of many 
travelers when we say that this re- 
gion embracing the beautiful plains 
of Moreh is the loveliest spot in 
Palestine. 
Lonpon, June 7th. 


— 


The number of police officers in 
this city, exclusive of six. captains, 
by order of the Supervisors finally 


passed last Monday, is 550. 


Never attempt to measure God’s 
love for you by your love for him; 
for his love is boundless,and surpass- 
eth all understanding. 


Some people are so far sighted 
that they cannot see their own faults. 
But they see all the more the fail- 
ings of others. 


It is as hard a task for some men 
to say what they ought as it is for 
others not to say more than they 
ought. 


Established 1850 


N. GRAY & CO. | 
UNDERTAKERS 
641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Telephone No, 43 


Embalming a Specialty San Francisee 


The Cosmopolitan, beginning with July, 


a consequence, notwithstanding its 
‘‘out of print” on the third 
Entered at the Postofies et San Francisco as | 

second-class matter 


MARRIED. 


Hunt—Cutixr.—On July 9th, by Rev. C. 
O. Brown, DD, John Hunt and Miss 
Olive E. Cutler. 


JOHN NORGROVE 


Manufacturer of 
Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower and |@RUNKS AND VALISES 
Feather ‘Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market TRAVELERS? OUTFITTINGS 
street. Summer styles, new flowers and rib- REPAIRING DONE 
bons. Low prices, Branch of the Wonder, - Salesroom and Factory 


THE VERDICT 
HARDMAN 


PIANO 
“NO SUPERIOR 


A 

Rooms.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 

rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 

day, week, or month without board, at reason- 

able rates, please call at office of, or send to 
THE PAciFic, 7 Montgomery avenue. 


BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT, GRAND 
: are some of the expreesions heard daily from admiring visitors, and many of these 


admirers are from the highest musical circles and know what they are talking about. 
WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


Please see them, Now is your opportunity, If you wish a second hand piano, our bargain 
room contains a fine piano (not an old rattletrap), offered this week for $250 00, worth double, 
Uprights, $70.00 up; Squares, $25.00 up; but they won’t wait long for you. 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY 
2ND FLOOR, FLOOD BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO 


°° Solid 


Silver” 
Furniture 


You, prefer Solid Silver 
to Plated Ware, don’t 
you? Now, good, solid, 
substantial and enduring 
Furniture costs really but — 
little more, at the outset, — 
than the other ‘kind; in 
the long run, the differ- 
ence in favor of the Solid 
Silver class of Furniture 
is very great, not only in 
point of economy, but in 
the sense of added beau- 
ty and decorative charm 
as well 
CARPETS, RUGS, MATTINGS 


California 


Furniture Company 
(N.P.COLE&CO.) 


117 & 123 Geary Street 


Coast 


Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES §OR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


AMERIGAN SOCIETY 


735 Market St., San Francisco 
GEO. WALKER, Manager 


Send for Galvanized 
CATALOGUE GEM STEEL WINDMILL 


einai With Graphite Boxes 

Guaranteed more durable without oil than other 
mills that are oiled. Practically requires no at- 
tention. Truly a GEM, and worth its weight in 
gold. Combines beauty, strength, durability and 
simplicity. Governs itself perfectly, is easily 
erected, and is sold on its merits. Made entirely 
of steel and cast iron. Each one guaranteed. 


NEVER NOTICE 


REQUIRES | Full lines of pumps, for hand, windmill and power 
OILING or ° use. Pipe, fittings, brass goods, hose, tanks, etc, 
CLIMBING of WOODIN & LITTLE | 
TOWERS 312-314 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 


C. Herrmann & Co. 


THE HATTERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better value in Hats or Caps 
than any store in the city. 


Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free, 


The only hat store having its own factory, 


99 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St.. San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm! 


STEARNS’ 


Sure Cure in almost 
every case 


Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We have a full line of | Opp. sth, S. F. 
StricTLy CANDIES - 


LA GRANDE LAUNDRY 


Telephone, South 405 
Principal Office, 23 Powell St. opp. Baldwin 
Hotel 
Branch, 11 Taylor St., nr. Golden Gate Ave. 


Laundry, Twelfth St., bet. Folsom and 
Howard 


San Francisco, Cal, 
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